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NOTES 


Tue Commons reassembled on Monday, and the first 
business after the Whitsuntide recess, significantly enough, 
was a brief discussion on cattle-maiming and other forms 
of Irish enthusiasm. On the Civil Service and Inland 
Revenue Vote in Supply, Mr. Jeffreys directed atten- 
tion to the work of the Ordnance Survey, and Mr. Chaplin 
mentioned £16,000 as the amount required to continue it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated that he must 
resist every proposal for a supplementary estimate this 
year. It was pointed out by Mr. Courtney that, as the 
vote was taken for two months, the Government would be 
beyond the control of the House till the end of July. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was ready with precedents 
to show the practice to have been common for fifteen years. 
The President of the Board of Trade, in reply to Mr, 
Bowles, stated that he had received no complaints as to 
the lighthouses abroad under the charge of his Depart- 
ment. It was announced by the Irish Secretary that no 
rewards had been offered in connection with the Dublin 
explosions, as the system of rewards had been abandoned 
years back. Sir James Fergusson strongly recommended 
the employment of retired sailors and soldiers in the Civil 
Departments, and the Government evinced every desire 
to promote this object. By way of protest against the 
high salaries paid Lords’ officials as compared to Commons’, 
Mr. Morton moved a reduction, which was negatived. Sir 
John Gorst moved the reduction of an item relating to the 
Labour Department, and condemned the appointment of 
violent partisans as labour correspondents. The President 
of the Board of Trade replied that the correspondents 
were appointed solely on account of their ability to supply 
useful information. On the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the closure was applied and the vote was 
straightway passed. 





Dersy-pay was discussed in the Commons on Tuesday, 
when the customary motion was defeated by 281 to 169 
votes. The House went into Committee on the Separation 
Bill, and Captain Naylor-Leyland’s proposal for the post- 
ponement of Clause Three was rejected by a majority of 
33, Lord Wolmer moved that the Patriot Parliament 
should be prevented from discussing resolutions as well as 
from making laws on the excepted subjects. The Bill 
would not prevent the sending of envoys to Foreign 
Powers, the canvassing of Imperial questions, or the pass- 
ing of resolutions in favour of Britain’s enemies, The 
Prime Minister retorted that the Irish Legislature would 
have power neither to pay nor to accredit such envoys ; 
and, for the rest, he was not prepared to inhibit any- 
thing short of legislation on the excepted subjects. But 
Mr. Balfour reminded the Prime Minister that himself 
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had sent an envoy to a Foreign Power without paying 
him and without permission from the Commons ; and 
argued that unless the measure formed a contract 
between Britain and Ireland its whole fabric was de- 
molished. Pressed by Mr. Balfour as to the retention of 
the Irish members at Westminster, the Prime Minister 
indicated that a clause for that purpose would be pre- 
sented, though he declined to state whether Clause Nine 
would be submitted in its present form or not. The 
attitude of the Prime Minister, observed Mr. Chamber- 
lain, demonstrated the impossibility of establishing a 
Patriot Parliament which would deal exclusively with 
Irish affairs. In point of fact the securities were insuffi- 
cient, and could be enforced by Navy and Army alone. 
On a division the amendment was thrown out, but by a 
majority reduced to 21. The Report on the Vote on 
Account was adopted after a desultory conversation. 





On Clause Three of the Separation Bill the debate was 
resumed in Committee on Wednesday by Lord Wolmer 
who moved that the Irish Legislature should be prohibited 
from voting moneys for any purpose forbidden in the 
measure. The Prime Minister objected to the insertion 
of an administrative proposal into a legislative Clause ; 
and contended the measure itself prevented any mis- 
appropriation of funds. Mr. Balfour was glad that no 
difference of principle existed between the Government 
and Opposition and hoped means would be devised for 
checking improper votes. On the motion of the Irish 
Secretary the closure was applied, and the amendment 
was rejected by 240 to 188 votes. General Goldsworthy 
moved that a Secretary of State responsible to the 
Imperial Government should be substituted for the Lord 
Lieutenant, and Mr. Balfour supported the amendment, 
but the Ministry, though ‘sympathetic ’, declined to adopt 
the suggestion, which was rejected by 265 to 219 votes. 
3y 276 to 238 another motion for the declaration of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament was defeated. Mr. 
Parker Smith moved that the Irish Legislature should 
have no power to alter its name, but the Prime Minister 
deemed the precaution unnecessary, and the amendment 
was thrown out by a majority of 44. On the motion 
of Mr. Healy a Bill was introduced for repealing the 
restrictions upon the display of flags and other decorations 
on Irish public-houses. 





On Thursday in the Upper House Lord Londonderry 
directed attention to the lawless condition of County 
Limerick, and denounced the Government for its criminal 
inaction. The Ministerialists ventured no reply; and the 
Marquess of Salisbury remarked that, perhaps, they thought 
it convenient to see what Mr. Morley said. In the Commons 
Mr. Labouchere displayed his wonted zeal in the cause of 
scuttle from Uganda, though he received little encourage- 
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ment fom the Government. Great indignation was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Macfarlane at the accumulation of amend- 
ments on the Separation Bill, which Mr. Balfour had 
admitted, he declared, to be intended to destroy the 
measure. Mr. Balfour speedily disposed of the misrepre- 
sentation, and explained his belief in the efficacy of the 
amendments to destroy the Bill, not by their numbers 
but, by their demonstration of its inconsistencies. The 
Prime Minister deemed Mr. Balfour rather sanguine, 
though he admitted himself a little discouraged, and 
hoped progress more rapid would be secured by-and-by. 
Mr. Arnold Forster moved adjournment to call attention 
to the recrudescence of crime in Western Ireland. In 
an admirable speech, bristling with facts, he showed that 
lawlessness has lately increased, and is still increasing, 
mainly because the Irish Secretary declines to avail him- 
self of the important weapons placed in his hands by the 
Crimes Act. The Irish Secretary admitted the unsatis- 
factory state of the western counties, though he juggled 
certain statistics, without revealing the basis of comparison, 
to prove that crime has diminished rather than increased 
since the Government came into office. Mr. Healy com- 
plained of waste of time; and illustrated his notion of 
how it might be improved by vilifying the Irish Judges 
with an impudence which elicited a rebuke from the 
Speaker. On a division the motion was defeated by 241 
to 203 votes. The House then went into Committee on 
Clause Three of the Separation Bill, and the Prime 
Minister, in his most conciliatory mood, accepted several 
Opposition amendments, 





Devotion to the Union has never been more forcibly 
expressed than in Ulster during the triumphal progress 
of the Marquess of Salisbury, which ended this week. 
On Friday kis lordship delivered a stirring address in 
Londonderry, where he naturally received the most 
enthusiastic of welcomes. The Prime Minister had 
surrounded the introduction of the Separation Bill with 
a secrecy not yet dispelled, since no information has 
been vouchsafed concerning two features of vital import, 
to wit, the terms of the Irish members’ retention at St. 
Stephen’s and the adjustment of the financial relations 
between Britain and Ireland. It is obvious that the 
arrangements now proposed would reduce Ireland to 
bankruptcy, would involve an increase of taxation, and 
would arrest the conversion of agricultural tenants into 
owners of their holdings. In passing, he characterised 
the jabber about Ireland a nation as modern jargon 
utterly discredited by historical evidence. The success 
of the Bill would secure the victory of the Nationalists, 
whose methods were disclosed in the Special Commission, 
and the Meath trials, and consequently the preservation 
of the Union is of the utmost importance for the Empire's 
welfare. On Saturday he witnessed an impressive parade 
of public bodies, and on Wednesday he returned to 


London. 


Lorp Ranpotpn CuurcuiLt, speaking at Bradford on 
Friday, declared the Unionist prospects to be brighter now 
than in ’86, as the great mass of the British people was 
beginning to perceive the drift of the Separation Bill. 
The question at issue was simple: should Britain continue 
to rule Ireland, or should the Nationalists rule both 
Britain and Ireland? Dealing with the speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, the only Minister who had 
plucked up courage to show his nose on a public platform, 
he characterised their statements as inaccurate and their 
arguments as childish. The safeguards and guarantees 
whereunto Mr. Bryce has pinned his faith were so obviously 
the worst shams and frauds of this cheating measure that 
they ought to deceive nobody. It was merely untrue to 
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allege that the Unionists opposed Home Rule to block the 
Bills behind it: the Separatists, indeed, were murdering 
their own legislative children. On Saturday he opened a 
Constitutional Club at Clayton, and, after expressing 
gratification at the increase of Unionists in the district, 
he contrasted the political freedom enjoyed in Britain 
with the priestly tyranny exercised in Ireland ; and he 
also performed a similar ceremony at Undercliff, where he 
made another brief speech. 

Tue Prime Minister has resumed his railway oratory, for 
he delivered a harangue at Chester Station, on his way to 
London: the burden of it being that, as soon as the Irish 
impediment is cleared away, the Government will proceed 
to other ‘reforms.’ Since the Chancellor of the Duchy 
was unable to reply to the brilliant speech of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, he had perforce to content himself, in 
addressing an assembly at Scarborough, with the assertion 
that the vehemence of the invective launched against the 
Government is to be ascribed to its unprecedented energy 
in furthering Liberal principles. During the recess Mr. 
Anstruther did excellent work by scavenging among the 
election addresses of Gladstonian M.P.s, since he has 
shown conclusively that the subordination of the Irish 
Legislature was the keystone of the general election. 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Arnold Forster have 
also done the State valuable service: the one by 
establishing the real nature of Grattan’s Parliament, and 
the other by discovering the persecution of Mr. Bindon 
Blood. And the Parnellites have been compelied to 
make another pressing appeal for funds. 





Very important intelligence, undated unfortunately, 
comes from Uganda, and it shows that the territory’s 
transference from Company to Imperial Government has 
been effected without a single hitch. In brief, Sir Gerald 
has enlisted Emin’s legionaries, who had previously been 
stationed by Captain Lugard from Lake Albert through 
Toru, while he has withdrawn the troops from two 
stations that lie somewhat exposed. This Western frontier 
will be commanded by Major Owen and Captain Portal, 
while Captain Macdonald, with a draft one hundred strong 
will reside at Kampala as Resident and military com- 
mander. He will hold the approaches to Lake Victoria, 
so that the Waganda should now rest secure from external 
attack, while the Soudanese will impose the pax Britannica 
on Protestant, Papist, and Mahommedan turbulence. It 
remains to regulate the Company’s status upon the littoral, 
concerning which problem much conscious debate was 
held at Monday’s general meeting. Abandonment being 
now out of the question, there remain Mr. Mackenzie’s 
two propositions, (1) Imperial administration through the 
syndicate’s officials, those functionaries being empowered 
to raise a revenue; (2) the re-absorption of the Zone in 
the Zanzibar Protectorate with compensation allowed for 
outlay. Of which suggestions the latter at once obviates 
conflicting authorities and achieves finality. 

Tue Spanish general election has cut down the nominal 
Liberal majority in the Cortes to manageable dimensions, 
and may have the effect of steadying the political 
situation instead of making Sefor Sagasta’s position 
more insecure. Determined opposition has been shown 
by the Conservative chiefs in the opening debates, 
but the attitude of Senior Castelar and his followers is 
still dubious, though diminished numbers may compel 
discipline in the ranks behind the Premier, and so enable 
him to keep his Cabinet together, with certain modifica- 
tions, and to make progress with much-needed judicial 


and army reforms, Spain takes bullfighting much more 
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seriously than politics; and at Getalfe there has been 
something like an indiscriminate tussle between fifty 
infuriated bulls and a maddened crowd of amateur 
jyreadores and spectators. Two men were gored to death, 
some others desperately wounded, but the authorities 
allowed the scene to continue till the last bull had been 
despatched, But this has been too much for even Spanish 
taste, and there is to be a prosecution. 





In Germany the electoral welter continues, no party 
knowing its own mind save the Social Democrats alone. 
That faction appears thoroughly organised, and in order to 
secure the 319 seats to which its confidence aspires, it 


judiciously keeps extreme views in the background. On 


the other hand, the National Liberal and Radical tactics 
are feebleness itself, while the Centre confesses to de- 
crepitude by refraining from an official list of candidates. 
As for the Conservatives, their programme may be defined 
as ‘ Agrarianism and No Caprivi,’ to which declaration of 
faith their enthusiasm for the Army Bills appears wholly 
subordinate. Moreover, they are at daggers drawn with 
the Ultramontanes in the Prussian Diet concerning the 
Electoral Law Amendment Bill, and this local squabble 
must affect the Imperial elections. Be it noted that the 
amateur Anti-Semites have parted from the professionals, 
and that Count Herbert Bismarck is standing as an Inde- 
pendent Conservative with an exceedingly independent 
programme. The ex-Chancellor has been repudiated by 
most of his former friends ; his successor by the world in 
general, Also, the Duke of Cumberland has advised the 
Hanoverians to stand by Guelphic Particularism. But 
why continue ? 





Signor Groxirtr has reconstructed his Ministry in con- 
sonance with the wishes of the King: a brace of unknown 
and soon-to-be-forgotten senators having accepted the 
vacant portfolios of Justice and Finance. Some shuffling 
of Under-Secretaries may or may not beguile the support 
of the alienated groups of the Left. It is more likely 
than not that the whole Left will grow deadlier in 
hostility: since the proposals for the reconstruction of 
the Roman Bank can at best serve to tide over the 
immediate crisis, while they are roundly denounced 
(chiefly by Deputies of the Left) as financially bad and 
contrary to constitutional precedent. The same party is 
disgusted by the recent change in the Cabinet, which it 
deems a mere trick to soothe the objections of placemen 
and supporters of vested interests to the Pensions Bill: and 
the Senate is in no wise soothed by Giolitti’s tardy abandon- 
ment of his intention to govern the country entirely 
through the Chamber of Deputies, The Marchese Rudini 
has supported a motion expressing mistrust of the New 
Cabinet, whose fall is thus in all probability a matter of a 
few months. Of the Irredentist attack on Italy’s 
adhesion to the Triple Alliance, because of the compulsion 
of friendship with Austria which it involves, little need be 
said. The Triple Alliance is popular throughout Italy, 
for the nation is ambitious, and France alone is her 
enemy on the Mediterranean. 





In Australia the conference between the Premiers (those 
of Queensland and Western Australia being absent) has 
resulted in a general determination to stand or fall toge- 
ther, while savings banks are to be placed under State 
control, and those of issue reconstitued on the American 
model, deposits not bearing interest having the precedence 
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of current accounts as a first charge. From national banks, 
as such, the consulting statesmen most wisely withheld 
their sanction. Meanwhile, four Bills have been drafted 
for the Brisbane Legislature's consideration, of which the 
most important authorise the issue of Treasury notes in 
the proportion of two-thirds to the nominal value of the 
specie held, and the exchange of Government paper with 
the suspended banks at 4 per cent. These devices seem 
reasonable enough, while from Melbourne comes the 
news that the Supreme Court has refused to approve of 
the Bank of Victoria’s scheme of reconstruction as calcu- 
lated to injnre the creditors. Sir Matthew Davies, 
‘wanted’ in connection with the Mercantile Bank case, 
has given leg-bail under plea of nervous prostration, but 
his colleague, Mr. Willidge, professes willingness to 
surrender. 





For the last fortnight the assiduous race-goer has had 
quite as much occupation as ary man need desire. Har- 
penden is not a fixture that calls for comment, and of the 
Manchester events we need only mention the Cup, which 
was contested at the finish by the four first favourites. 
The condition of the betting market was contradictory to 
public form. Shancrotha won from Convent and Ennis- 
killen, and Buccaneer ran fourth under too heavy a weight 
for the powers of a horse whose capability seems to vary 
considerably. The French Derby, as the Prix du Jockey 
Club is called, was decided at Chantilly on Sunday. Prince 
Murat’s (Killet was the favourite, chiefly one would imagine 
because nobody knew whether he would choose to gallop 
or to sulk. He ran ‘ ungenerously ’ at first, and was only 
able to finish third to Ragotsky and Fousi-Yama, two colts 
of Baron Schickler’s, who thus repeats last year’s double 
victory. Although the English Derby has been won more 
than once by the owner of the second horse, no one has 
succeeded in executing the feat twice running or indeed 
twice in a life-time. 





Tuere is absolutely no excuse for discussing the 
handicaps at Epsom and the Derby is described in another 
column. Milford’s running on Tuesday suggests that this 
season’s three-year-old colts except Isinglass and possibly 
Meddler are very poor in quality, and Dame President’s 
display in the Derby deprives the Oaks of all serious 
interest. The race, of course, is not decided at the 
moment of our going to press. Three of the two-year-olds 
who have made some name already, Glare, Schoolbook 
and Simon’s Bay, have settled their claims to respect: 
the two former in the Woodcote Stakes, won by Lord 
Rosebery’s smart colt by Hampton out of Illuminata, the 
last expensive bargain in the Stanley Stakes which was 
ridden most brilliantly by Finlay on Letterewe. Having 
been beaten ten yards from the post by Barrett on Clatter- 
feet he managed to get a final effort from his mount and 
won by no more than a hand’s breadth. On Thursday the 
Epsom Grand Prize was won by Tanderagee—known to the 
ring as Tangeree—Raeburn was second, and Harbinger, 
another small horse, was third. We regret exceedingly that 
the Duke of Portland should have started Raeburn after 
his severe race of the previous day. Years ago, when horses 
were trained so as to develop endurance rather than 
speed, the second race might have done him no harm: 
but so delicate a horse as Raeburn, who comes of a light 
stock, can scarcely escape harm. The week’s obituary 
includes Wisdom, the sire of Surefoot, Florence, and Sir 
Hugo. 
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BACK TO WORK 


M* GLADSTONE told the deputation at 
. Chester that they knew whither he was going 
and (above all) what he was going to do. The whither 
was known to both parties, but the what was most 
assuredly not known to the hearers, and, until there 
be proof to the contrary, we shall persist in doubting 
if it were known to the speaker himself. For the 
nearest piece of work ahead of him was neither more 
nor less than the delivery of the most damaging speech 
yet uttered against the Home Rule Bill. Vor this, 
and not another, is the true description of his 
pronouncement on Lord Wolmer’s motion. In what 
mood of desperation, blindness, audacity, or infatua- 
tion he spoke we shall know, perhaps, in time. It 
were idle now to inquire. It is enough to know that 
speak he did, and speak to some purpose, under some 
influence which points to the ruin of his Bill. Lord 
Wolmer moved an amendment whose importance can 
scarce have been instantly apparent to a large part of 
the House. That he should support his amendment 
by sound argument ; that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Cham- 
berlain should follow with forcible reasoning to the 
same intent; that Irish members and British items 
should sit silent; that the Solicitor-General should 
arise and painfully play the painful pedant—all that 
was to be expected. But that Mr. Gladstone should 
get on to his legs, should set out the full significance 
of Lord Wolmer’s amendment in language leaving 
nothing to be desired on the score of force and accuracy, 
and should then move its rejection on grounds which are 
absolutely destructive to his whole mad measure—this, 
we venture to say, was an event amazing to every- 
body in the House, whatever his politics, or his 
professions either. 

Yet this is just what happened. The Third Clause, 
which specifies those subjects of an Imperial nature the 
Irish Legislature must not touch, was before the House. 
Lord Wolmer moved that the Irish Legislature should 
be debarred from passing resolutions or taking measures 
of any kind with reference to such questions as it is 
forbidden to deal withal. He had no difficulty in 
showing in how many and how mischievous ways a 
Legislature at Dublin might muddle and meddle and 
generally play the devil—how easily by the use of mere 
resolutions it might hearten our enemies and hamper our 
hands; and speaker after speaker went on helping him 
with instance and argument. But ere any on the Oppo- 
sition benches had spoken save Lord Wolmer himself, 
the Prime Minister had done more and better than all 
of them. And this was what he said. If the Irish 
Legislature chooses to behave in the hostile and exact- 
ing style anticipated by the mover of this amendment 
it will be useless to tell it not to do so, because we shall 
have no executive means of backing our word and 
enforcing our order. Why, then, compromise our 
dignity by setting up restrictions we cannot maintain ? 
About that central proposition there was a certain 
amount of padding. Mr. Gladstone in a moment of 
forgetfulness—(which one notes, but which for decency’s 
sake one cannot credibly account for in words)—argued 
that an Irish Legislature could not despatch an envoy 
to foreign powers, because by the terms of the Bill 
it would be unable to move a vote for his salary. 
This was from the man who sent Sir George Erring- 
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ton to Rome! But this, though a_ legitimate 
opening to the Opposition at the time, is now but a 
trifling and an easily forgotten sign. What stands out 
from 'Tuesday’s proceedings is that Mr. Gladstone, by 
his own mouth, has confirmed the main contention of 
the Opposition. It has been our argument from the 
first that the great and fundamental vice of the present 
Bill is that it sets up what may be a hostile force in 
Ireland: a force which cannot be controlled by any 
normal and regular ‘ executive’, but only by an army 
of occupation. Now Mr. Gladstone has confirmed that 
contention. He has been asked to add to the string of 
paper limitations already imposed upon his scheme 
one paper limitation more. Lord Wolmer’s amendment 
did but provide that, inasmuch as the Irish Legislature 
is not to legislate on such and such subjects, it shall 
also be prohibited from meddling with any of these by 
acts which are short of legislation. And Mr. Gladstone 
has argued in reply that prohibition would be useless 
for it could not be enforced. 

Mr. Gladstone was right, and Mr. Gladstone has 
swept away every semblance of standing for his Bill. 
It is now confessed and recorded by himself that 
the Irish Legislature which he proposes to set up will 
have power to censure and thwart the Imperial Govern- 
ment at every turn; to encourage its enemies by 
resolutions of sympathy and applause ; to send some 
new Wolfe Tone abroad, as the American rebels sent 
Franklin and his colleagues to Paris, to plot and 
plunder with its open enemies. Power to do these 
things will not indeed be explicitly conferred ; but no 
means will be provided for preventing them from being 
done. Mr. Gladstone would reprobate the conduct of 
an Irish Legislature which should act in such a 
way; but he foresees (as he confesses) that from 
the nature of the case it must be uncontrollable. 
What more do we want? Mr. Gladstone himself 
has confirmed our argument. It stands recorded in 
his own words that his proposed Irish Legislature, 
let us decorate it with such paper restrictions as we may 
please to contrive, remains, and must remain, potent 
for mischief, an instrument fashioned to the hand of our 
enemies in and out of Ireland, a machine for extorting 
ever further and further concessions to our detriment. 
And this is the ‘subordinate Jegislature’ which, the 
bamboozled voters, and the partly misleading and 
partly misled items of the General Election, were told, 
would be produced in due time by the greatest, wisest, 
greenest of mankind! The truth has at last been 
tickled out of him, and his imposture is revealed. 
This then was the work which Mr. Gladstone came 
back from Chester to do: this the work which, as 
we believe, he was worlds away from thinking would 
be done. 


SPORT AND DROUGHT 


ROUGHT never yet brought dearth, says an 
ancient English proverb; but with short 
stalked barley in ear at mid-May and June pastures 
adust and brown, with cattle short of feed and roots 
burned out of the ground, the hardiest believer in his 
grandsire’s wisdom must be touched with doubt. But 
the gamekeeper has reason to rejoice : there never can be 
too much sunshine for him, and up to now his breeding 
season has been ideal. Not being addicted to the folly 
of trying to cross a bridge he hasn’t reached, he no 
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more worries about the possible (and prospective) lack 
of cover in Autumn than he frets about the Austrian 


Zadkiel’s wet September. It is enough for him that 
the present is good, and rearing a pleasure. Rain is 
the inveterate enemy of out-of-door infancy : even home- 
bred pheasants are better managed in a dry year; 
wild birds lay more freely ; there is no difficulty about 
getting eggs. ‘Then, the farmyard foster-mothers sit more 
contentedly ; the chicks come out in vigorous health, 
and enjoy the sun and the fresh air from the moment 
they are out of the shell. And the hand-reared birds 
are more nearly independent of the weather than the 
wild. A hen-pheasant makes the poorest of nurses at 
the best, and is never less intelligent than just 
probably after a storm of rain. While it is going 
on she is sitting among the ferns carefully sheltering 
her brood beneath her wings. Comes a lull; the 
clouds drift and scatter; the sun bursts clear and 
scorching from a gulf of deepest blue; the lark soars 
over the wheat, the thrush flutes from his bough, 
a landrail starts his rapping chant ; and she too rises, 
shakes the drops from her feathers, and is off on one of 
her wanderings, through plantations, undergrowths, 
through fields of clover, along brookside and grassy 
hedge-rows. It is a bad business for the youngsters 
chirping at her foot. Farmyard chickens will not 
stand the ordeal of a journey through the wet grass, 
and the more delicate young pheasants, bedraggled 
and half-strangled, are soon left behind—either to die 
of cold, or fall an easy prey to rats, stoats, weasels, or 
some prowling cat. ‘lhe mother does not care, because 
she cannot or will not count. No bird seems to miss 
an egg from its nest or a chicken from its brood ; so 
that the wretch who gets lost is certain to perish. ‘That 
is one reason why it is idle to look for many pheasants 
unless you rear by hand. 

It is well-nigh proverbial that the partridge is equally 
fond of sunshine and drought. Good shooting there 
can be none on wet and heavy land, and the purchaser 
of a game estate does well to insist upon a gravel sand. 
The fact that the partridge roosts on the ground makes 
him love the dry, though the red-legged Frenchman 
battles through a rainy season more victoriously than 
his English brother. Wet corn or wet grass is bad for 
both ; but the advantages of drought, both positive 
and negative, are not few. Anybody who has reared 
large birds—pheasants or partridges or fancy fowls— 
knows that nothing is much better for them than an 
occasional feed of small seeds. A good farmer loves to 
see his fields well stocked with partridges, because he 
knows that they scarce ever pilfer from his crops, but 
revel in the seeds of grass and weeds. ‘The sun this 
year has hurried these into ripeness. We are taking 
an early survey of the outlook; for a great deal 
of hatching is done in June, and the coming weeks 
are the most important of the season. But, supposing 
them to be only moderately dry, it is safe to assume 
from the exceptional health and vigour of the older 
birds, that °93 will be a year for sportsmen to remember. 
The reports from early districts are most favourable. 
The pheasants are doing splendidly ; the partridges, so 
far as can be judged, are thriving equally well; and 
the possibilities of disease are not yet in view, but 
the moors are said to hold forth a plentiful promise for 
the Autumn. 

It is possible to speak with still greater certainty 
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of ground game. The rabbits have been breeding 
for the past three months, and the sole complaint is 
that there are too many of them. Curiously enough 
they have more than ever abounded since the passing 
of Sir William Harcourt’s Act—the farmers being 
either too careless to keep them thinned or too fond of 
preserving them for the gun. But their depredations 
are marked in a year already notorious for shortness of 
hay and straw. It is ill sparing when the clover 
Howers four inches from the ground, and the ears of corn 
are not high enough to cover a hare; and the very 
things that make fodder run short, increase, and 
multiply the hares and rabbit that feed on it. Yet, if 
the promise of the crops be not too bright, it is quite 
likely to brighten, and tiie season may prove very 
nearly as good for the farmer as it should certainly 
be for the sportsman, 


WANTED A STATESMAN 


HE French Chamber receives its quietus in July ; 
but, despite the near approach of doom, the 
Republic seems utterly incapable of setting her house 
in order. The denudation of statesmanship achieved 
by Panama is evidenced not less by the nonentity of 
the present Cabinet, than by the scandalous delay in 
finding a successor to M. Waddington. More: such 
poor political stuff as the State possesses cannot 
even hang together lest it should hang piecemeal. 
The Prime Minister (his name happens to be Dupuy) 
confesses a modest ambition to outlast the Session, and 
to that end has tacitly committed abdication. Does he 
desire (you wonder) to attain by some back-door 
manceuvring the status of homme necessaire ? or are his 
actions an effect of blank bewilderment? The 
Deputies, who should know, appear to have accepted 
the latter solution, their proceedings revealing nothing 
so much as those of a parcel of schoolboys run to riot. 
The Budget remains unvoted, though it bristles with 
contentious specifics, as the new house duty: 
the Assemblage preferring to divert itself with- 
out afterthought by disqualifying electors wholesale. 
Never, in fact, was popular government brought into 
more hopeless disrepute than by Monday’s resolutions, 
whereof even Calvignac (of Carmaux) might well have 
disowned the begetting. For by what right may paid 
members disfranchise the paid functionary? Why 
ostracise the priest and refrain from the sausage- 
maker? Add that the egregious Jaures but narrowly 
failed with a proposal for decitizenising bankers and 
manufacturers, and by comparison the Laputan 
Academy appears a miracle of sapience. 

Be it noted that these lords of misrule are no 
Machiavellian Monarchists discrediting to destroy ; still 
less austerest Jacobins sworn to uproot the upas of 
class-privilege. No: the majority consists of wooden- 
headed Incapables, embittered by the public contempt 
and powerless even to guard that trifling sinecure, their 
honour. Now, stupid parties should cultivate at least 
the virtue of tractability, but here the waywardness of 
the flock is but too accurately coincident with the shep- 
herd’s snoring. Moreover, Parliamentarism in France 
is moving on entirely wrong lines, and no hope 
of stability can obtain until the balance be fairly read- 
justed. If history have taught one living lesson since 
MacMahon’s retirement, that lesson is that nothing 
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permanent may issue from the many-minded Left alone ; 
and for this simple reason, that the Extremist residuum 
is free to work mischief in combination with the 
more impracticable Right. In other words, French 
Governments have had to fight these fourteen 
years in the most desperate of all positions 
—with both flanks (namely) unprotected: though 
their disasters have been entailed less by positive 
defect than by an abundance of desertions. And 
did any one circumstance hall-mark M. Dupuy et 
Cie. for unimaginative caretakers, it were that, with the 
most exiguous of programmes, they are still fondling 
the chimera of Republican re-union. By way of reply 
there comes the Radical bid, through M. Goblet, for 
Socialist support, which means the undisguised adop- 
tion of Communism. 

Common sense, to say nothing of talent, would 
derive this consolation from the status quo, that it 
cannot look blacker, and with management might 
easily be bettered. Radicalism being already runagate, 
why not try coalition with the ‘ Rallied’ Right, now 
profuse in its professions of loyalty? True that the 
clique stands unduly upon its dignity; that of its 
chiefs, M. Piou would bring more honesty than ability ; 
that the Count de Mun cannot refrain from the 
practice of a most fantastic clericalism. Still, 
the choice at best is Hobson’s; and the most 
case-hardened Ministerialist must confess that the 
group's straightforwardness, as manifested in its 
candidate, M. Piette, saved the Aisne election. 
Possibly M. Dupuy’s vague allusions to a Bill that 
shall regulate religious associations, ‘in a large 
spirit of tolerance,’ may be read as a timid overture, 
but his meagre advances have received no exequatur 
either from the reasonable press or the less besotted 
politicians. And more’s the pity: the period during 
which a Conservative and Moderate Left amalgamation 
should save the community from the imminence of 
Anarchy unredeemed even by some Cavaignac or La 
T'ayette is one of weeks not months. 


THE NEW YACHTS 


T is seven years since the Yacht Racing Association 
devised its rating rule with the intention of sub- 
stituting a wholesome boat for the objectionable plank- 
on-edge racer. 'To this end it decreed that henceforth 
only the sail area and the length of the water-line of 
competing craft were to be reckoned in adjusting time 
allowance. Under this new scheme of measurement the 
first big yacht to be built was Thistle, which was 
defeated by the American Volunteer, and now—under 
the name of Mceteor~is the property of the German 
Emperor. Until last winter only one other craft 
of similar size had been constructed in British waters 
—Mr. Jameson’s Jverna—which has done little more 
than hold her own when pitted against her pre- 
decessor. At the most, she cannot be reckoned as more 
than five minutes better than Thistle over a 50-mile 
course. In Jverna we therefore have an excellent occa- 
sion for testing the capabilities of our four new big 
yachts, and by consideration of her performances against 
them last week we can form a reasonable idea of their 
prospects of success in the forthcoming contest with 
America. One of the four, Mr. Clark’s Satanita, was 
absent from the Thames matches; but, though she 
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approaches more closely than the rest to the machine 
type, and is therefore interesting, she is not of the 
greatest importance, as her length prohibits her 
from defending the Cape May and Brenton Reef Cups, 
which the Herreshoff-built Navahoe hopes to win back 
to their own country. For a similar reason, Lord 
Dunraven’s Valkyrie demands the chief attention, as 
she may have not only to struggle against Navahoe, 
but is also to contend in American waters against the 
pick of the four vessels now being completed on the 
other side of the Atlantic. ‘The other new boats—the 
Prince of Wales’s Britannia, and the Clyde Syndicate’s 
Caliuna—have but to avoid being vanquished by our 
visitor. 

The three opening races of the season have proved 
beyond doubt that the two Watson boats, Valkyrie 
and Britannia, are most evenly matched, but that the 
Prince’s boat has, if anything, a slight advantage : also 
that Calluna (with her reduced canvas) has little chance 
of winning prizes from either, except, perchance, in a 
strong breeze. ‘The relative performances of Jverna 
demand a closer examination. In Thursday’s match 
the weather was light and at times fluky; more, Bri- 
tannia and Valkyrie during the beat home wasted a 
few minutes in luffing matches. In the result Bri- 
tannia beat Iverna by twelve minutes, of which nearly 
seven minutes must be deducted for time allow- 
ance. In the run down to the Mouse Lightship the 
old yacht was left two minutes astern. On the second 
day the deductions are more simple. Valkyrie was not 
present to hamper the royal yacht, and a ‘soldiers 
wind ’ permitted a clear reach each way. IJverna lost 
by thirteen and a half minutes, again without reckon- 
ing her time allowance. In the last race the two big 
vessels renewed their duel, with the result that Britannia 
finished only four and a quarter minutes in front of the 
trial vessel, who thus saved her time. In the face 
these facts it is impossible to conclude that any one 
of the new yachts is more than ten minutes better 
than the old /verna over a fifty mile course, and conse- 
quently that the 7'histle of 1887 is within a quarter of 
an hour of the new Valkyrie. 

It would seem, in fact, that our yacht designers have 
not advanced so rapidly as their American rivals, 
and notably the Herreshoffs. None of our new vessels 
has produced the sensation that attended the appearance 
of Gloriana and Wasp. What Navahoe may accom- 
plish is not easy to predict. She is, at all events, an 
ocean-going vessel to the extent that she has to cross 
the Atlantic, and solidity may have been purchased at 
the cost of a certain amount of speed. But unfortu- 
nately it is only too clear that Valkyrie’s chances of 
regaining the America’s Cup are paltry indeed. Were 
her antagonist merely Volunteer, the result would be no 
certainty for Lord Dunraven’s vessel. But our 
champion will have to meet the most cunning sailing 
machine that the wit of the Yankee can devise. 'To judge 
from the amazing development of speed that has 
been effected since the last international matches, her 
antagonist is likely to be half an hour faster than the 
vanquisher of T'histle. It seems not improbable that 
our own designers have fallen between the two stools 
of the wholesome craft and the machine. Excepting 
perhaps Satanita, our new yachts are still more whole- 
some than mechanical. ‘True, they have the unsightly 
spoon-shaped bow that Gloriana first showed to the 
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waves ; they have also the excessively prolonged counter. 
What they are like under water we do not yet precisely 
know. But it is odds that Navahoe, despite her Atlantic 
passage, will approach considerably closer to the machine 
type than the yacht that will be chosen—probably 
Britannia—to defend the Cups of which she comes in 
search. Even our two new 40-raters, Lais and Vendetta, 
oint to the same conclusion. In the ‘Thames matches 
they had for their trial vessel Varuna, and Varuna sailed 
a good second to Queen Mab last year. But last week 
she had the worst of the luck, and was beaten by three 
and one-third minutes. On Friday, in the fair reaching 
wind, she beat both her rivals, Lats by two and a quarter 
minutes, Vendetta by six and three-quarter minutes. 
Oa the concluding day she won again from Lais by one 
and three-quarter minutes, !’endetta being absent. And 
yet the author of Vendetta was given leave to build a less 
wholesome vessel than his last year’s Corsair. 

Of the new ‘ twenties’ and their merits it is too early 
to speak. It appears, however, they are of so un- 
wholesome a type that they sre not anxious to race 
outside the Solent. 


OF THE DUCHESS OUT OF PRISON 


Y7 HEN the six long weeks were over, and the 
Duchess left her prison in a two-horse brougham, 
a footman being also in attendance, as the morning 
papers told us, she was lighter than aforetime—by 
nearly twenty pounds, and we trust her health was 
better for her long incarceration. She departed to ‘The 
Willows, and you might have thought it likely, you 
might vainly have imagined, that on getting out of 
prison she'd become a private lady just like any other 
duchess, rather glad to be protected from the fierce 
light that beats on the uncomfortable people who are 
mentioned in the papers, especially the evening papers. 
But that was just what did not happen. 

Shortly after her arrival at her dwelling in the 
country, she encountered a collection of enthusiastic 
persons—who they were has not been mentioned—but 
they were enthusiastic, and a section of the public, 
representative of something, though we are not told 
exactly what. Perhaps it was the noble women 
who subscribe for wedding-presents to be given to 
a Princess who is not acquainted with them, or it 
may have been the masses which were thrilled with 
emotion when an unprotected Duchess ventured in 
a lawyer's office to defy a Court of Justice. In their 
midst they bore a casket beautifully made of silver, and 
the same, when it was opened, showed, reposing on a 
cushion, five delightful bits of paper, issued by the 
Bank of England. Each was worth a thousand shil- 
lings—when the happy Duchess takes them with her to 
the Bank of England, Mr. May, the chief cashier, will 
pay upon demand to bearer fifty pounds across the 
counter five times over for the bundle. And upon the 
casket’s cover there was inscribed in glowing language how 
the people with the casket, how the unknown benefac- 
tors, felt constrained to give the Duchess all the money 
in the casket, with the casket itself, for a token of the 
boundless admiration that was burning in their bosom 
for the conduct of the Duchess, and to save Her Grace’s 
pocket by defraying the expenses of the merciless and 
savage fine the judge imposed upon her just because she 
did her duty. She was actuated solely, as we learn 
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from the inscription, the inscription on the casket, by 
a stern determination to discharge the solemn duty 
laid upon her by her husband, by the Duke 
when he was dying, and to burn the piece 
of paper which he wished to be _ destroyed. 
Therefore she had burnt the paper, at the risk 
of misconstruction, at the risk of base suggestions 
that the burning of the paper might be very useful to 
her in the hearing of the action brought against her 
by her step-son, or by her against her step-son, in the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. So these 
people, male and female—some of them we know were 
women, some of them we hope were men and husbands 
—gave the casket, the inscription, and the money that 
was in it, for a sign of their devotion, and of sympathy 
and boundless admiration to the Duchess, who received 
it with emotion. 

It is much to be regretted that the names of the 
subscribers have been hidden from the public. We 
should like to do them honour for the skilful penetra- 
tion which divulged to them the reason why the 
Duchess burnt the paper, for she had not thought it 
proper when she swore her affidavits on the motion for 
attachment to explain that she was acting in accordance 
with the wishes mentioned by her dying husband. She 
had said it was a letter that the Duke had written to 
her (and had then with wise precaution placed among 
his private papers). In anothe: affidavit, or another 
explanation, she had said it was a letter she had 
written to her husband, and she had not made it certain 
which account was the correct one, or in which she was 
mistaken through the hurry of the moment. But the 
note-and-casket-givers, the anonymous subscribers, they 
had found out all about it, which was very clever of 
them. Further we should wish to offer our sincere 
congratulations on the free and open-handed generosity 
which prompted the subscribing of the money for the 
notes to pay the fine with, and to buy the silver casket, 
and to pay for the engraving. Surely they were worthy 
people, those anonymous subscribers? Perhaps there 
were not many of them, perhaps they were not 
great or wealthy, yet they gave from their 
resources, from their limited resources, each a mite, a 
little something, till the whole of the subscription 
mounted up and reached the figure of two hundred 
pounds and fifty (and say twenty for the casket : one, 
perhaps, for the inscription), which the Judge’s want 
of feeling, and uncalled-for severity, had imposed upon 
the Duchess as a fine for doing her duty, and unflinch- 
ingly performing her promise to her dying husband, 
like a noble English widow. 


WHITE LEAD POISONING 


WO things occur to the mind after a perusal of 
the Annual Report just issued of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops. The first is, 
that the special rules regulating the manufacture of 
white lead are admirably calculated to minimise the 
dangers of the work; the second is, that if these 
special rules were _ strictly enforced, The Daily 
Chronicle would find much of its occupation gone, 
For in regard to undoubted cases of lead-poisoning, 
no fair-minded man who has weighed the evidence 
will deny that a large measure of blame for their 
occurrence attaches to the workers themselves by 
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permanent may issue from the many-minded Left alone ; 
and for this simple reason, that the Extremist residuum 
is free to work mischief in combination with the 
more impracticable Right. In other words, French 
Governments have had to fight these fourteen 
years in the most desperate of all positions 
—with both flanks (namely) unprotected: though 
their disasters have been entailed less by positive 
defect than by an abundance of desertions. And 
did any one circumstance hall-mark M. Dupuy et 
Cie. for unimaginative caretakers, it were that, with the 
most exiguous of programmes, they are still fondling 
the chimera of Republican re-union. By way of reply 
there comes the Radical bid, through M. Goblet, for 
Socialist support, which means the undisguised adop- 
tion of Communism. 

Common sense, to say nothing of talent, would 
derive this consolation from the status quo, that it 
cannot look blacker, and with management might 
easily be bettered. Radicalism being already runagate, 
why not try coalition with the ‘ Rallied’ Right, now 
profuse in its professions of loyalty? True that the 
clique stands unduly upon its dignity; that of its 
chiefs, M. Piou would bring more honesty than ability ; 
that the Count de Mun cannot refrain from the 
practice of a most fantastic clericalism. Still, 
the choice at best is Hobson’s; and the most 
case-hardened Ministerialist must confess that the 
group's straightforwardness, as manifested in _ its 
candidate,. M. Piette, saved the Aisne election. 
Possibly M. Dupuv’s vague allusions to a Bill that 
shall regulate religious associations, ‘in a large 
spirit of tolerance, may be read as a timid overture, 
but his meagre advances have received no erequatur 
either from the reasonable press or the less besotted 
politicians. And more’s the pity: the period during 
which a Conservative and Moderate Left amalgamation 
should save the community from the imminence of 
Anarchy unredeemed even by some Cavaignac or La 
Fayette is one of weeks not months. 


THE NEW YACHTS 


T is seven years since the Yacht Racing Association 
devised its rating rule with the intention of sub- 
stituting a wholesome boat for the objectionable plank- 
on-edge racer. 'To this end it decreed that henceforth 
only the sail area and the length of the water-line of 
competing craft were to be reckoned in adjusting time 
allowance. Under this new scheme of measurement the 
first big yacht to be built was Thistle, which was 
defeated by the American Volunteer, and now—under 
the name of Meteor—is the property of the German 
Emperor. Until last winter only one other craft 
of similar size had been constructed in British waters 
—Mr. Jameson’s /verna—which has done little more 
than hold her own when pitted against her pre- 
decessor. At the most, she cannot be reckoned as more 
than five minutes better than Thistle over a 50-mile 
course. In Jverna we therefore have an excellent occa- 
sion for testing the capabilities of our four new big 
yachts, and by consideration of her performances against 
them last week we can form a reasonable idea of their 
prospects of success in the forthcoming contest with 
America. One of the four, Mr. Clark’s Satanita, was 
absent from the ‘Thames matches; but, though she 
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approaches more closely than the rest to the machine 
type, and is therefore interesting, she is not of the 
greatest importance, as her length prohibits her 
from defending the Cape May and Brenton Reef Cups, 
which the Herreshoff-built Navahoe hopes to win back 
to their own country. For a similar reason, Lord 
Dunraven’s Valkyrie demands the chief attention, as 
she may have not only to struggle against Navahoe, 
but is also to contend in American waters against the 
pick of the four vessels now being completed on the 
other side of the Atlantic. ‘The other new boats—the 
Prince of Wales’s Britannia, and the Clyde Syndicate’s 
Calluna—have but to avoid being vanquished by our 
visitor. 

The three opening races of the season have proved 
beyond doubt that the two Watson boats, Valhkyric 
and Britannia, are most evenly matched, but that the 
Prince’s boat has, if anything, a slight advantage : also 
that Calluna (with her reduced canvas) has little chance 
of winning prizes from either, except, perchance, in a 
strong breeze. ‘The relative performances of Jverna 
demand a closer examination. In Thursday’s match 
the weather was light and at times fluky; more, Bri- 
tunnia and Valkyrie during the beat home wasted a 
few minutes in luffing matches. In the result Bri- 
tannia beat Iverna by twelve minutes, of which nearly 
seven minutes must be deducted for time allow- 
ance. In the run down to the Mouse Lightship the 
old yacht was left two minutes astern. On the second 
day the deductions are more simple. Valkyrie was not 
present to hamper the royal yacht, and a ‘ soldiers 
wind’ permitted a clear reach each way. Iverna lost 
by thirteen and a half minutes, again without reckon- 
ing her time allowance. In the last race the two big 
vessels renewed their duel, with the result that Britannia 
finished only four and a quarter minutes in front of the 
trial vessel, who thus saved her time. In the face 
these facts it is impossible to conclude that any one 
of the new yachts is more than ten minutes better 
than the old Jverna over a fifty mile course, and conse- 
quently that the 7'histle of 1887 is within a quarter of 
an hour of the new Valkyrie. 

It would seem, in fact, that our yacht designers have 
not advanced so rapidly as their American rivals, 
and notably the Herreshoffs. None of our new vessels 
has produced the sensation that attended the appearance 
of Gloriana and Wasp. What Navahoe may accom- 
plish is not easy to predict. She is, at all events, an 
ocean-going vessel to the extent that she has to cross 
the Atlantic, and solidity may have been purchased at 
the cost of a certain amount of speed. But unfortu- 
nately it is only too clear that Valkyrie’s chances of 
regaining the America’s Cup are paltry indeed. Were 
her antagonist merely Volunteer, the result would be no 
certainty for Lord Dunraven’s vessel. But our 
champion will have to meet the most cunning sailing 
machine that the wit of the Yankee can devise. 'To judge 
from the amazing development of speed that has 
been effected since the last international matches, her 
antagonist is likely to be half an hour faster than the 
vanquisher of T'histle. It seems not improbable that 
our own designers have fallen between the two stools 
of the wholesome craft and the machine. Excepting 
perhaps Satanita, our new yachts are still more whole- 
some than mechanical. ‘True, they have the unsightly 
spoon-shaped bow that Gloriana first showed to the 
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waves ; they have also the excessively prolonged counter. 
What they are like under water we do not yet precisely 
know. But it is odds that Navahoe, despite her Atlantic 
passage, will approach considerably closer to the machine 
type than the yacht that will be chosen—probably 
Britannia—to defend the Cups of which she comes in 
search. Even our two new 40-raters, Lais and Vendetta, 
oint to the same conclusion. In the ‘Thames matches 
they had for their trial vessel Varuna, and Varuna sailed 
a good second to Queen Mab last year. But last week 
she had the worst of the luck, and was beaten by three 
and one-third minutes, On Friday, in the fair reaching 
wind, she beat both her rivals, Lats by two and a quarter 
minutes, Vendetta by six and three-quarter minutes. 
Qa the concluding day she won again from Lais by one 
and three-quarter minutes, Vendetta being absent. And 
yet the author of Vendetta was given leave to build a less 
wholesome vessel than his last year’s Corsair. 

Of the new ‘ twenties’ and their merits it is too early 
to speak. It appears, however, they are of so un- 
wholesome a type that they are not anxious to race 
outside the Solent, 


OF THE DUCHESS OUT OF PRISON 


HEN the six long weeks were over, and the 

Duchess left her prison in a two-horse brougham, 
a footman being also in attendance, as the morning 
papers told us, she was lighter than aforetime—by 
nearly twenty pounds, and we trust her health was 
better for her long incarceration. She departed to ‘ The 
Willows, and you might have thought it likely, you 
might vainly have imagined, that on getting out of 
prison she’d become a private lady just like any other 
duchess, rather glad to be protected from the fierce 
light that beats on the uncomfortable people who are 
mentioned in the papers, especially the evening papers. 
But that was just what did not happen. 

Shortly after her arrival at her dwelling in the 
country, she encountered a collection of enthusiastic 
persons—who they were has not been mentioned—but 
they were enthusiastic, and a section of the public, 
representative of something, though we are not told 
exactly what. Perhaps it was the noble women 
who subscribe for wedding-presents to be given to 
a Princess who is not acquainted with them, or it 
may have been the masses which were thrilled with 
emotion when an unprotected Duchess ventured in 
a lawyer's office to defy a Court of Justice. In their 
midst they bore a casket beautifully made of silver, and 
the same, when it was opened, showed, reposing on a 
cushion, five delightful bits of paper, issued by the 
Bank of England. Each was worth a thousand shil- 
lings—when the happy Duchess takes them with her to 
the Bank of England, Mr. May, the chief cashier, will 
pay upon demand to bearer fifty pounds across the 
counter five times over for the bundle. And upon the 
casket’s cover there was inscribed in glowing language how 
the people with the casket, how the unknown benefac- 
tors, felt constrained to give the Duchess all the money 
in the casket, with the casket itself, for a token of the 
boundless admiration that was burning in their bosom 
for the conduct of the Duchess, and to save Her Grace’s 
pocket by defraying the expenses of the merciless and 
savage fine the judge imposed upon her just because she 
did her duty. She was actuated solely, as we learn 
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from the inscription, the inscription on the casket, by 
a stern determination to discharge the solemn duty 
laid upon her by her husband, by the Duke 
when he was dying, and to burn the piece 
of paper which he wished to be destroyed. 
Therefore she had burnt the paper, at the risk 
of misconstruction, at the risk of base suggestions 
that the burning of the paper might be very useful to 
her in the hearing of the action brought against her 
by her step-son, or by her against her step-son, in the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. So these 
people, male and female—some of them we know were 
women, some of them we hope were men and husbands 
—gave the casket, the inscription, and the money that 
was in it, for a sign of their devotion, and of sympathy 
and boundless admiration to the Duchess, who received 
it with emotion. 

It is much to be regretted that the names of the 
subscribers have been hidden from the public. We 
should like to do them honour for the skilful penetra- 
tion which divulged to them the reason why the 
Duchess burnt the paper, for she had not thought it 
proper when she swore her affidavits on the motion for 
attachment to explain that she was acting in accordance 
with the wishes mentioned by her dying husband. She 
had said it was a letter that the Duke had written to 
her (and had then with wise precaution placed among 
his private papers). In anothe: affidavit, or another 
explanation, she had said it was a letter she had 
written to her husband, and she had not made it certain 
which account was the correct one, or in which she was 
mistaken through the hurry of the moment. But the 
note-and-casket-givers, the anonymous subscribers, they 
had found out all about it, which was very clever of 
them. Further we should wish to offer our sincere 
congratulations on the free and open-handed generosity 
which prompted the subscribing of the money for the 
notes to pay the fine with, and to buy the silver casket, 
and to pay for the engraving. Surely they were worthy 
people, those anonymous subscribers? Perhaps there 
were not many of them, perhaps they were not 
great or wealthy, yet they gave from their 
resources, from their limited resources, each a mite, a 
little something, till the whole of the subscription 
mounted up and reached the figure of two hundred 
pounds and fifty (and say twenty for the casket : one, 
perhaps, for the inscription), which the Judge’s want 
of feeling, and uncalled-for severity, had imposed upon 
the Duchess as a fine for doing her duty, and unflinch- 
ingly performing her promise to her dying husband, 
like a noble English widow. 


WHITE LEAD POISONING 


WO things occur to the mind after a perusal of 
the Annual Report just issued of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops. The first is, 
that the special rules regulating the manufacture of 
white lead are admirably calculated to minimise the 
dangers of the work; the second is, that if these 
strictly enforced, The Daily 


special rules were 


Chronicle would find much of its occupation gone. 
For in regard to undoubted cases of lead-poisoning, 
no fair-minded man who has weighed the evidence 
will deny that a large measure of blame for their 
occurrence attaches to the workers themselves by 
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their persistent and systematic neglect of the precau- 
tions taken on their account and for the maintenance 
of their general health by a legislature more solicitous 
in that respect than they are themselves. 

The special rules provided under the Act of ‘91 are 
admirable in the abstract. ‘They make it obligatory 
upon employers to provide sufficient bath accommo- 
dation; to fit up dressing-rooms, lavatories, and 
cloak-rooms in which the ordinary clothes of workers 
shall be kept apart from their working dress ; to arrange 
a weekly visit by a dector, who shall examine every 
worker individually, and enter the result of each ex- 
amination in a register kept for that purpose and for 
the further purpose of showing the date when each and 
every worker commences and leaves work and when 
each and every worker takes a bath. Upon managers 
and those in charge of departments devolves the duty 
of seeing these instructions—with many others—carried 
out; but to succeed in such a matter the active co- 
operation of the workers is necessary, for managers 
are busy men. And co-operation is what workers 
never will give if they can help it, because it 
implies some trouble, and now and again not a little 
inconvenience. If the supervision be lax in the least 
degree, the rules will be ignored. ‘The difficulties 
in dealing with this particular employment,’ says 
Mr. Henderson, Superintending Inspector for Scotland 
and the North of England, ‘are no doubt increased 
materially in many cases by the carelessness, neglect, 
and stupidity of the workpeople themselves.” Captain 
Bevan, Inspector for Walsall District, gives an instance 
of what another Inspector calls the ‘ extraordinary cal- 
lousness’ of the workers in this particular. There was 
a death from lead-poisoning in his district, and it was 
found that though the firm employing the women pro- 
vided sponges for wearing over the mouth, milk to 
drink, and all precautionary means for working, they 
did not strictly enforce their rules, but contented 
themselves with warning the girls of the dangers of 
neglect. After this one death, they provided flannel 
respirators, and when Captain Bevan made another visit 
he found the women refusing to wear them—because 
they were ‘ too warm !’—and with a habit of keeping 
their food warm in the stove in which the red lead 
composition was set to dry. In truth the vocal phi- 
lanthropist should spend a few days in a white lead 
factory, and see for himself the shifty crew employers 
have to deal withal. LEvenin the larger factories, where 
special provision is made for completely carrying out all 
regulations, much has to be left to the workers. No 
sufferer, it might be thought, could pass the doctor, 
but that is a mistake. Some of the symptoms appear 
on the face, but colic is the worst premonition, and 
if the worker, for reasons of her own, does not state 
that she has it; why, then, que faire? The firm of 
Foster, Blackett, and Wilson of the Hebburn Works, 
is one of the most careful in the country, but it 
had a death last year. ‘This was the case of a woman 
who was seized with colic, and who, instead of report- 
ing herself and getting an order for medical attendance, 
said nothing, but went on because her husband was 
out of work, and to have said anything would have 
meant a temporary suspension, and consequently a 
loss of bread for the children. Here, of course, is a 
strong touch of the heroic; but sentiment apart, who 
was to blame ? 
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Nor is this the only difficulty. For the doctors, 
indeed, and the masters, the whole question is hedged 
with difficulties. The Newcastle masters have an arrange- 
ment in virtue of which they report to each other the 
names and addresses of persons medically rejected as 
unfit because of their susceptibility to the poison, 
This seems effective enough, but what is easier than to 
change your name and address? Again, there are cases, 
says Mr. Cameron, Inspector for the Mast Metropolitan 
district, of aged persons, men and women, who have 
worked in the factories for years, and who, while their 
constitutions have got adapted to the insalubrious con- 
ditions, are none the less saturated with lead poison 
which may, or may not despatch them in the end. 
Now, shall the doctor advise dismissal, and so drive 
them to the workhouse or the grave ? or shall he allow 
them to work on and take their fate? ‘These, it will 
be borne in mind, are people who dealt with white lead 
years before regulations, and years before the country 
and the press had realised the dangerous nature of their 
work, 

That the regulations issued since this time, and 
especially since the Act of ‘91, have done much to reduce 
the risk, is proved by the unanimous admissions of 
such specialists as Dr. Oliver, Dr. Whamond, and Dr. 
Henry Newton. I'bat reasonable precautions have 
good results is s+ wn by the experience of Dr, Alcx- 
ander Hay, c  ifying factory surgeon and medical 
officer of Mess... Alexander, Fergusson & Co.'s works 
at Ruchill, the only white lead factory in Scotlard. 
He writes that there ‘has not been a fatal case of lead- 
poisoning during the last ten years at the Ruchill Works 
attributable to employment there, and it is quite a rare 
thing to have a worker laid off for more than a few 
days: and I do not see why we should not have a com- 
plete immunity from this illness if the workers would 
only avail themselves of the means which are there provided 


Jor their protection’ This comparative immunity is 


ascribable partly to the breakfast of porridge provided 
every morning for the workers, and to the daily bowl 
of soup or broth (with meat in it) for the women 
engaged at the stoves. ‘The girls most liable to 
attack are those who are practically without the 
comforts of a home, lead a questionable life, and 
are often ‘in a state of chronic starvation before 
going to the works. It is mainly for the benelit 
of this class that the free breakfast has been 
provided. It is now a recognised institution in 
some centres, especially in Newcastle, and has ‘ un- 
doubtedly’, says Dr. Whamond, ‘ assisted very largely 
in diminishing thecases of sickness.’ ‘The prosecution 
of a few careless or recalcitrant employers would also 
have a salutary effect, and it cannot be instituted too 
soon. 

‘There will always be danger so long as carbonate of 
lead is used, but in no single instance—save perhaps 
in the case of very old workers—need death be a result. 
‘here 1s reason to hope that the carbonate may some 
day be supplanted by the sulphate treated in such 
a way that it shall be equal in value, and yet innocuous. 
In the meantime, a study of the report by the Chief 
Inspector of I’actories is recommended to all who 
would test the accuracy or the degree of reason in 
certain sensational (and meant for mischievous) reports. 
Unhappily the number of such persons is smaller than 
might be imagined, 
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CHINESE CHEAP LABOUR 


F’ you would realise the impotence of Parliament, 
you have but to consider the case of the alien. 
Suppose that undesirable person is suppressed by law, 
will his shadow necessarily grow less? America, for 
instance, after years of debate and shelvesful of 
edicts, has made open confession of inability to 
evict the Chinaman. Did not the Supreme Court 
recently invest the Chinese Exclusion Act with all 
the solemnity of judicial sanction, whereby the 
Government stands empowered to expel the hundred 
thousand Orientals who go impudently unregistered ? 
And still the Cabinet hesitates to act, preferring to foist 
the responsibility upon Congress, because dollars would 
be expended in purifying the people. Further, Mr. 
Secretary Gresham has indignantly contradicted the 
rumour that the Chinese Emperor threatens to re- 
taliate by cutting the communication between the 
nations. ‘The picturesque legend, you note, originated 
in the New York Sun, which organ derives much offi- 
cial information from Washington, so that it may 
simply have been promulgated to meet a prompt 
denial. ‘ Put-up-jobs,’ indeed, obtain in other pro- 
fessions besides pugilism; nor is the anonymous (and 
shall we say mythical ?) correspondent Jacking when 
our own Harcourt desires to convict Mr. Goschen of 
financial ignorance. In any case the American Secre- 
tary’s successor has hinted, plainly enough, that Pekin 
had best not be driven to extremes, as her hostility 
would divert many dollars from American pockets, 
besides closing a possible market for such ‘notions’ as 
impracticable railways and steamboats warranted not 
to steer. 

The Act, then, will remain a dead letter, unless 
indeed California thinks fit to assert her rights 
with Californian disregard of consequences. And 
that particular State entertains a genuine grievance 
in the Chinaman’s presence, although certain tirades 
against Oriental morals do read a trifle exaggerated. 
Were it not that his cheap labour reduces pay at the 
mines, little would be heard of Mongolian incompati- 
bility with European civilisation. At the same time the 
Chinese quarter at’Frisco, defiant alike of sanitary inspec- 
tor and policeman, is a cross between a cess-pool and a 
pinching-ken. Besides the wages-argument commands 
absolute conviction, as every community finds justi- 
fication in protecting itself against the cheaper alien, 
be he Whitechapel Jew or New Orleans Italian. Nor 
can much valid consolation derive from the circum- 
stance that the Chinaman remains a bachelor sojourner, 
forbidden by Imperial edict to lay his bones outside his 
own country. ‘Thereby the general problem becomes 
vastly simplified, no doubt, as compared to unrestricted 
immigration, but on the Western slope the Chinaman 
encamps in wholly superfluous multitudes, the more 
especially as he hoards his scanty earnings to spend 
them on return to Shan-'Tung or Kiang-Su. 

To the New Englander, on the other hand, the 
Chinese are familiar as industrious washermen or market- 
gardeners, even as domestic servants. Now, your free- 
born citizen, who lives and dies an inveterate exploiter, 
never condescends to such manual trades, which indeed 
alford occupation to few Europeans save newly arrived 
Trish and Germans. As for railway-works, it is 


the subscriber to the Clan-na-Gael that discovers his 
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intermittent exertions discounted by the plodding 
Asiatic; therefore nought remains but agitation and 
wire-pulling. The whole outcry, in short, elsewhere than 
in California, proceeds from Tammany Hall, and never 
was ‘ lobbying ’ more unashamedly employed than in the 
engineering of the Exclusion Act. ‘The measure was 
huddled apace through the Legislature with the barest 
pretence of debate, though its enforcement appeared 
from the first a downright impossibility. Further, to 
find a parallel to its vulgarity you must look to 
that grotesque and solemn condemnation passed by 
the Presbyterian General Assembly at Washington 
and the Methodists’ day of prayer. Of course 
these mean nothing less than a revival of the 
Abolitionist frenzy, and the lazy Irishman’s desire 
to combine the maximum of loafing with the 
highest possible earnings seems thoroughly human 
by comparison. Besides, when a race has attained 
the American’s baseness of mongrelism, why view 
with abhorrence the possibility of another strain’s 
admixture with the breed? ‘The States long since 
became the rubbish-heap of Europe, and _ refuse 
cannot claim to assert individuality. Moreover, the 
Chinaman possesses certain characteristic features that 
might almost tend—as correctives—to produce a comely 
race, nor would his monotonous intonation act other- 
wise than as a modulating influence upon that odious 
American sing-song. 


THE DERBY 


A’ the end of the last racing season only a brace of 
the two-year-olds entered for the Derby had 
their reputation unsmirched by defeat. These were 
Meddler and Isinglass, a large shapely colt by Isonomy, 
the bravest of stayers, the most determined weight 
carrier of his day, whose name is still a fetich at 
Manchester, where his greatest deeds were done. 
Isonomy’s dam is Deadlock, a mare of whom Lord 
Alington thought so little that he sold her for twenty 
pounds. Very different was the parentage of Meddler, 
who is bred as Lord Falmouth once said that he would 
like to have all his own horses bred, by a Derby winner 
from a winner of the Oaks. St. Gatien divided the 
Derby with Harvester and this race was the beginning 
of a career of triumph, unbroken until his owner 
began to overtask him. Busybody, Meddler’s dam, was 
bred by Lord Falmouth (at whose sale she cost Mr. 
‘Abington’ Baird an enormous price): she won the 
Oaks from a better field than usually contests ‘the 
Ladies’ Race,’ and but for an accident would in all 
probability have carried off the St. Leger as well. 
‘aking a line through the horses the two colts 
beat in the Middle Park Plate and the Dewhurst 
Plate, it seemed that Isinglass was slightly the 
better of the pair. But if they had met in their 
first season the distance between them in a five 
or six furlong race could scarcely have been much. Un- 
fortunately Mr. ‘ Abington’ Baird took that journey 
to New Orleans which put an end to a career more pro- 
mising than his own. His death of course disqualified 
Meddler for the Derby, and (what is worse) cast the 
horse into idleness at the very period when he should 
be racing. The absence of Meddler from Wednesday's 
race may well suggest to the Jockey Club that the rule 
which disqualifies the horses of a deceased nominator 
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stands in need of some modification. If the heirs or 
some qualified person were allowed to pay stakes and 
forfeits, there would be no earthly reason for invalida- 
ting nominations. As it is one may choose as one will 
whether the defloration of the interest of yesterday’s 
race is to be put to Mr. ‘ Abington’s’ door, or the 
Jockey Club’s. 
With Meddler thus ostracised by an untenable 
pedantry the victory of Isinglass was as complete a 
certainty as the victory of Ormonde. But the circum- 
stances were different. The Bard,, whom Ormonde 
conquered at Epsom, and Minting and Saraband, his 
defeated competitors in the Two Thousand, were quite 
good enough to win an ordinary Derby. Any of them 
would have defeated Sainfoin or Ayrshire or Merry 
Hampton or Sir Hugo—to take recent years alone. At 
Newmarket Isinglass has beaten but sorry companies. 
In the Guineas Ravensbury and Raeburn—who 
had been split by Le Nicham in the Middle Park 
Plate—were the melancholy best of his rivals. A 
fortnight ago Isinglass made Ravensbury’s form not 
much better than a third-rate handicap hack’s: but 
Ravensbury had been most excessively hurried in his 
training immediately before and immediately after the 
Two Thousand. Peppercorn was proved impossible by 
the running, in the same race—the Newmarket Stakes, 
which has not fulfilled the prophecy, by the way, that 
its establishment meant suicide to the Guineas and 
death to the Derby. Son of a Gun’s curious build 
as well as his performance in the Jubilee Handicap 
settled his chance: especially on an ‘inquisitive’ 
course like Epsom, where every fault of build or 
breeding tells. Dame President was said to have 
improved after her strange failure in the One 
Thousand: she did not appear‘in the paddock nor 
in the parade, and (so far as could be judged through 
a race-glass as she went from Sherwood’s to the 
starting-point) she is more handsome than useful. 
William’s previous running could be made out better 
than Peppercorn’s: but no more. Irish Wake (who is 
by Melton’s sire, Master Kildare) won a maiden race at 
Kempton on the Jubilee day: but though nothing had 
beaten him he had beaten nothing. In the paddock he 
seemed not exactly short of work but fleshy and capable 
of being made much fitter than he was: his immense 
shoulders, too, did not promise that he would get down 
the hill very comfortably. Raeburn was neat and spruce, 
trained to the minute, but too small. ‘A good big 
‘un,’ said a famous authority, ‘is better than a good 
little *un. Ravensbury had profited by his recent rest 
from the forced training he had been put under in 
the spring, and was (to the eye) in vastly better form 
than he had been at Newmarket. Indeed, his ultimate 
performance confirmed the wisdom of a well-known 
trainer, who backed him for a place because ‘a horse 
does not heed much galloping when he’s clean and well 
inside.’ Strangely enough, for the first time in his life 
Isinglass gave signs of nervousness. In the paddock he 
rolled his eyes rather wildly, showing the white, and 
shifting his legs uncomfortably. He comported himself 
freakishly in the parade when he was led by a groom, 
The crowd frightened him, and his jockey declares 
that coming into the straight he did his utmost to 
shirk : to the spectators it seemed at one point as if he 
were trying to swerve. 
The story of the race is now sufficiently familiar. From 
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Tattenham Corner only three horses had the slightest 
chance. Raeburn was slightly in front, and a quarter 
of a mile from home looked for a moment as if he 
might win. But when Isinglass made his effort shortly 
after entering the issue was put beyond doubt forth- 
with. ‘Two hundred yards from home, Barker, Ravens- 
bury’s jockey, made a terrific effort and passing Raeburn 
put two clear lengths between his horse and the Duke 
of Portland’s. But Isinglass (who always keeps close 
to his field and runs rather sluggishly) was a length 
and a half ahead, and to all appearance could have 
doubled the distance had Loates (who won his. first 
Derby on Donovan) chosen to repeat the dose of the 
whip he administered when the horse took fright at 
the shouting. But Loates rode with extreme tact 
and wonderful delicacy of hand: any jockey of less 
judgment would have lost the race, and he thoroughly 
deserves the praise which Mr. McCalmont, the owner of 
the winner, has publicly given to him. Barker, too, 
showed courage and persistence, but his style is rough 
and he lacks the coolness that experience or genius 
alone can give. 

The public form of the only competitors worth 
mention is thus confirmed absolutely. ‘he horses were 
placed exactly as they were in the Guineas, and (taking 
count of Le Nicham’s absence) as they were last autumn 
in the Middle Park Plate. Like Common, Isinglass 
and Ravensbury are of Isonomy’s get; Raeburn, by 
St. Simon, may lack stamina—his subsequent running 
in the Epsom Grand Prize points to such a conclusion— 
and certainly he lacks sweep and vigour of stride. Next 
to Meddler the most important absentee was Childwick 
who fetched a record price as a yearling but has 
failed altogether to stand training. ‘I'wo races after the 
Derby Simon’s Bay, the costliest foal that ever 
changed hands, was beaten a good four lengths by 
Letterewe and Clatterfeet, who scarcely strike one as 
belonging to the very first class. ‘These facts should 
set the student of breeds and crosses reflecting: and a 
little right reflection upon them will show the 
moral of Isinglass’s Derby, which is after all rather 
obvious. 


NOSTRADAMUS Ii 


THEN ‘Temperance Members change 
\ their note, 

And Items reason ere they vote ; 
When Pat, his Healys and his 'Tanners, 
Becomes a model of good manners ; 
When Taffy, sighing for relief, 

Ignores the casual leg of beef ; 

When Aberdeen exists to brag 

And bounce about the British Flag ; 
When Labby takes with pride and glee 
Shares in a Chartered Companee ; 
When Harcourt meaneth what he says, 
And sweetly blusheth all his days ; 
When Morley, baffled in his clutch 

At Statesman’s fame, behaves as such ; 

When William E., being yet alive, 
Ceases for anarchy to strive, 

And, safe behind his own front door, 
Consents to play the god no more— 
Be very sure these things portend 

This realm of Britain nears its end ! 
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NURR AND SPELL 


a strange imposing vocables are not lifted from 

the store of Mr. Rudyard Kipling; but it is 
conceivable that they might have been, for Mr. Kipling is 
of a Yorkshire strain, and Nurr and Spell is a game 
beloved of the hardy Tyke, and ancient withal; the 
name-words of it being Saxon as dead Athelstan. [or 
‘nurr, or properly gnarr (gnyrran), means a knot of hard 
wood, and ‘spell’ (which is spe/c) = a splinter ; and these 
with a ‘ batstick’ are its furniture. Its object, being that 
of most British games, is the propulsion of a ball—for the 
nurr, the knot of hard wood, is a box-wood globelet, while 
the batstick is of the fellowship of bat and cue and club, 
And the ‘spelker,’ the artist, the human agent in the com- 
bination, is most curious in his batsticks and his nurrs, and 
will visit nurr after nurr with scorn and batstick after 
batstick with rejection, till at last he light upon a heaven- 
projected pair, whose use shall make him great. 

These are the tools, and the manner of their fashioning 
is this. And first the spell, or ‘spring’: the go-between 
by whose means the batstick achieves the conquest of his 
nurr. Of old time it was a splinter of wood cut in such 
wise that, being placed upon the ground, it socketed the 
passive ball. It had an upward slanting tail, and to 
touch this with the batstick was to twitch the nurr up into 
air, for the player to seek and find and drive. But of 
late years a longing for precision, has caused its super- 
session by the spring. This is a flat board some two feet 
long by nine inches wide ; it is spiked at the four corners 
so as to grip the ground ; and screwed to one end is a blade 
of tempered steel so fixed that it stands from the board at 
an angle of some forty degrees. The free end hereof is 
furnished with a tiny brass cup to hold the nurr, and 
in action is deflected downwards until it is taken in a 
steel catch rising six inches from the platform. The nurr 
adjusted and awaiting the event, the artist lightly taps 
the catch with his batstick, whereby the spring is 
released, and the nurr is pitched a straight four feet into 
the air, where it is found by the batstick, and dismissed 
as far into perspective as the artist may contrive. 

The batstick itself is of the hybrids, It has the look of 
a tiny shovel at the end of a billiard cue. A world of 
care and skill and thought is brought to bear upon the 
making of it; and the choosing of it is an act of cold, 
severe deliberation—the wise men of the village rejoicing 
in stores of knowledge concerning the laws of balance ; 
and about the handle ‘mill-band,’ slightly waxed, is 
artfully entwined to give good hold. As for the nurr, it is 
the spelker’s craze, the dream of his life until the right be 
his, as the apple of his eye when it is found. He will scour 
the county for a right piece of box, and the Commandments 
have no terrors for him in his quest. The lathe kicks at 
box, so he must develop and establish his ideal by slow 
degrees: painfully chipping and rounding it into being 
with a strong jack-knife, till at last the wood is whittled 
almost exactly tothe circular curve. It is about half the 
size of a golf ball and is cherished as it were of the 
diamond stone; though certain experts (with an eye to 
‘records’) greatly favour pot nurrs, so that that branch 
of the earthenware industry which turns them out comes 
in for very watchful criticism—‘ pot smashes’ being held 
nor diverting nor profitable. 

A clear keen eye, strong arms, and steady legs—all 
these must be his that would become a mighty spelker. 
Daily may he be discovered on some spacious ‘slack- 
side, practising hugely, keeping his finders and his 
scorers on. the run. On some well-chosen and springy 
piece of ground he sets his spell; he doffs his coat and 
chalks his nurr; he sets it in its cup, and fastens down 
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the blade; then, holding his bat-stick in both hands, he 
takes his stand about five feet away. His is the chance, 
and upon him are the eyes of the spelker gods. Gently 
he taps the catch with the shovel; the nurr leaps up; 
and, eye and hand in perfect unison, he whacks it 
mightily ; to a shout of ‘ Reight ower t’ ducks!’ he sees it 
disappear. Thus for many moons and long: till one fine 
day it will dawn upon him that his eye is clearer and his 
forearm harder, and he can spank a nurr further, than any 
spelker in the country side. And those stories of Samson 
Crabtree, and how last Saturday on Wibsey Slack, he so 
‘whelted’ a nurr that it went from near Drake’s Puddle 
away over Bill Midgley’s donkey-shed ; ay, and dropped 
on the back of the pensive jackass in the croft beyond—a 
distance of over eleven score yards? If they be true, 
then Samson’s number must be taken down: especially 
as only last week at Betty Binns’s Ruth Ormerod is 
reported to have said that ‘Sam Crab wor a gradely lad.’ 
So there are parleyings ; and Samson is soon on his mettle ; 
and a match is arranged for the district championship 
and a huge feed (on the day of the match) at the 
‘Smiling Mule.’ And the rivals make the most of the 
interval ; and wonderful yarns are sent forth from the 
opposing camps as to their feats of practice: and the effect 
of them is to leave the issue a matter of delicious doubt 
and an irresistible incentive to betting. 

Comes the great afternoon, and with it come hordes of 
mountaineers, abounding in memories of the feats of old- 
time champions, vehement in opinion as to the merits 
and demerits of Samson and his challenger. ‘ No time is 
cut to waste.’ The striking place, even the ‘ spring-bed, has 
been chosen by a savage old referee, whose word is law, 
and naught remains but to spin the coin and settle the 
choice of start. The terms are these: ‘The winner 
to be the man who strikes the longest knock in thirty 
rises. Samson opens the ball and his shoulders by 
smashing the first pot-nurr into forty thousand pieces. 
His second attempt is better; the scorer reports a strike 
of ‘nine score’ (yards). Then, warming to his work, at 
his eighteenth rise he sends a nurr eleven score sixteen, 
when he makes way for his opponent, to beat it if he 
can. That hero is not the least bit chap-fallen. Cheer- 
fully he braces himself to his tremendous tasks; at his 
fifth he yanks the nurr over ten score yards ; his partisans 
break up the welkin with the sound of their exultation ; 
inspired by the spectacle of his rival’s (assumed) indifference, 
he makes a mighty effort, and behold! the record is cut 
by a yard. But that is not enough for his great ambition 
as a spelker ; and, besides, his right over Ruth Ormerod 
must be removed beyond the reach of cavil. So he tries 
again, and this time the knock is actually éwelve score ten 


yards one foot long! Samsonis dished: he loses his aspect 


of scorn, he strains his every nerve ; but in not one of the 
twelve tries left him can he get within the twelve-score 
bound. So the new man is styled champion, and that 
night the carousal at the the ‘Smiling Mule’ is pottle- 
deep indeed. 

Strutt, who calls the game ‘Northen Spell,’ and dis- 
misses it with the scantest notice, surely wot not of such 
astonishing distances. The hard driver at golf, the slogger 
at cricket, may question their accuracy: how unadvisedly 
the reports of matches in the local prints will show. Many 
Northern cricketers owe their fine hitting to a good course 
of nurr and spell; and in the North a slogger has but to 
swipe a ball out of the ground for a roaring crowd to 
acclaim him ‘a regular spelker’ on the spot. Is not here 
a practical hint to the ground staff at Lords? There are 
Yorkshiremen among them, and these might give demon- 
strations of the game: till some members of the M.CC, 
might try their hand in emulation of the real champions, 
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SEVENTY YEARS SINCE 


F William Cobbett—burliest, manliest, cheeriest among 
reformers—might listen perforce for one hour to the 
whimperings of the so-called Englishmen his heirs, his 
astonishment would find no better expression than the 
‘Guid Gode !’ he brought away with him from the land 
of ‘ antalluct and filoserfee.’ For the crowning merit of his 
Rural Rides is their abounding life and laughter. Think 
what one of the hearse-driving prophets of to-day would 
have made of his facts. In Sussex the married labourer 
had his choice between eighteenpence a day in cash or 
sevenpence and a gallon of bread per poll all round his 
family ; while the single man had the bare sevenpence. 
The coddling of labour was not yet begun. Cobbett’s own 
story, of the master who belled his men about their necks 
so that the jingle might tell if they were at work, may or 
may not have been true ; but in ’30 the Duke of Richmond 
stated in the House of Lords that in Sussex ‘he had 
remonstrated against putting men to draught work like 
horses with a man to drive them.’ How easy to imagine 
the use to which our Mr. Joseph Arch would put such 
knowledge! the columns of ‘hinds’ and ‘slaves’ and 
‘feudal tyrants’ in the literary Friend of Labour! Cobbett 
—‘ born in a farm-house, brought up at the plough-tail with 
a smock-frock on my back’—had far too much of the 
saving grace of common sense to generalise from isolated 
incident. Being a man of letters, he scarified the indi- 
vidual offender in terms no modern agitator, who is at best 
a journalist, can rival. And as for the average ‘ knife-and- 
fork chopstick of Sussex’, he knew him to lead a far 
merrier life than you might think was possible on his 
pence a day; for was he not ‘used to sit round the fire 
with the master and the mistress, and to pull about and 
tickle the laughing maids’ ? 
At bottom, too, this hot-blooded, violent Englishman, 
despite his vigorous abuse, had just as sane a view of 
the landlords. The country gentleman of the time was 
quite-too apt to make sport the be-all and the end-all of 
life—to exist, in short, pro aris et focis, for ‘the hares and 
the foxes’ of a notorious translation. Drinking, shoot- 
ing, hunting, riding, he was qualifying for the scornful 
description of Carlyle. But the fact aroused in Cobbett 
none of that shrill exasperation with sport which is the 
inspiration of the modern Radical. Himself an excellent 
judge of a greyhound, he missed no chance of coursing, 
and the practice kept him in sympathy with other forms 
of sport. Thus, he vituperates the use of steel man-traps 
and spring-guns (and who can blame him ?), but he con- 
ducts his argument on the assumption that ‘every one 
that knows anything of the country’ must allow ‘ that the 
game should be preserved.’ A radical difference between 
Cobbett and the small change of him is, that whereas 
they will have it that Jack is as good as his master, it is 
fundamental with him that Jack is nof. To each he gives 
his due: calling for no fanciful equality between the 
two, but solely for the adjustment of a right relation. In 
this respect his attitude to the press contrasts quite 
horribly with that of the aspirants to his place. To these 
it is very life to be paragraphed and commented on 
and reported; but only Cobbett himself could figure 
Cobbett’s disdain for the able editor. ‘Good God!’ says 
he, ‘what will the world come to? We shall by- 
and-by have to laugh at the worship of envy in 
the very worms that we breed in our bodies.’ Indeed 
you seldom get him at his best and rarest unless he is 
flaying a journalist. Assuredly he is not lacking in force 
in stating the case of the Wiltshire labourer whose dinner 
was the bag of cold potatoes he carried afield ; and there 
is plenty of fury in his description of the Vansittart 
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whose ‘ curious progress’ ‘ began with the curing of Scotch 
herrings and ended in a peerage.’ But to do himself full 
justice he must get hold of some creature like ‘ Brougham’s 
grand puffer, the GreaT LIAR oF THE NorTH, Ned Baines, 
publisher of that mass of lies and nonsense called 7'he 
Leeds Mercury. Again, his wrath had so many objects 
that needs must it have been spontaneous and real; 
whereas your modern agitator’s, being invariably directed 
upon one (with the precision of a garden hose) is 
proved to be strictly mechanical. At times he got carried 
away by his prejudices, and in the [ides he apologises 
thus deliciously therefor:—‘I have so long had the 
misfortune to be compelled to keep a parcel of badger- 
hided fellows like Scarlett in order that I am like a 
drummer, that has been used to flog old offenders, become 
heavy handed. I ought to have considered the Ellmans 
as recruits, and ought to have suited my tickles to the 
tenderness of their backs.’ 

Many grievances against which he raised his voice have 
been redressed ; but one of his incitements to lamentation 
is potent now as ever. ‘In all the really agricultural 
villages and parts of the kingdom,’ he says, ‘there is a 
shocking decay . . . : while these spewy sands and gravels 
near London are enclosed and built on, good lands in other 
parts are neglected.’ So deeply impressed was he hereby 
that not even census figures would convince him that 
the population of England was growing. Essay to prove 
it, and ‘such a thing,’ he would retort, ‘is too monstrous 
to be swallowed by anybody but Englishmen, and by any 
Englishman not brutified by a Pitt system.’ This scepticism 
in regard to Parliamentary Returns is humourous enough, 
but the observations on which it was founded are indubit- 
able. He talks of the size and the number of the country 
churches ; yet notes that there are plenty of them standing 
vacant and forlorn in an arable and pasture solitude, 
with never a wall to show where the village stood, and 
nought save a blaze of crocus or daffodil to tell of what 
once was garden ground. Again, ‘the small enclosures 
on every side of every village’ once to a certainty had 
‘each its house in former times’ ; and not many weeks ago 
the Duke of Argyll pointed out @ propos of the Scottish 
Secretary’s tears and twaddlings on the subject of deer- 
forests that records prove a greater diminution of population 
on Sir George’s own Northumbrian proper’: than on any 
bit of the Highlands. ‘Look at the downs,’ cries 
Cobbett, ‘the many square miles of downs near this 
village all bearing the marks of the plough, and all out of 
tillage for many, many years.’ He traces the mischief to 
the murderous paper system and the influence of ‘ the all- 
devouring Wen’; and it is true that the development of 
trade has tempted countless thousands away from the 
pursuit of agriculture with its slow, precarious, and inade- 
quate returns. Nowthe process has gone far beyond the 
bounds of what is healthy or desirable. Ages since it 
would seem that every rood of ground must have very 
nearly maintained its man; now the county population 
shows a uniform tendency to arrange itself in the pro- 
portion of one to four and a half acres. Yet the peasant 
has prospered greatly since Cobbett’s time, and is in the 
possession of nearly all the advantages, physical and 
political, that Cobbett sought to secure him, And the 
decay that Cobbett dreaded has surpassed his worst sur- 
mise. The ‘great Wen’ has swollen beyond conjecture, 
and the problem is engrossing and insoluble to-day as 

seventy years ago. 


PORTRAITS 


HE Exhibition of Portraits at the Grafton Gallery is 
a judicious mixture of use and ornament. In a 
sense it is as practical a shop as the photographer's 
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window, for you may choose from his samples the crafts- 
man who seems best fitted to immortalise you. If a 
smooth and tickled surface be to your taste, Mr. Ellis 
Roberts will oblige. If you seek beauty and fashion 
where will you match the platitudes of Mr. J. J. Shannon? 
And, however sternly the censorious critic may object, 
there is still a fund of entertainment in Mr. Stuart 
Wortley’s respectable incompetence. 

The standard is not exclusive, nor the exhibition 
representative. You have but to become a member of 
the Society to have an allotment of wall and so long as 
there is no parade of high aims nor of cherished ideals, 
this we imagine to be the frankest and most useful policy 
a gallery can pursue. Indeed the separation of portraiture 
from landscape is so arbitrary, that it was clearly dictated 
by the spirit of commerce. Even Britain can do without 
its ‘ bits’ of Wales or Cornwall, but it can never persuade 
itself to dispense with full-length portraits of its daughters 
and its vestrymen ; and, the painter being resolved of the 
necessity of his existence, the setting of nobodies upon 
canvas is as good a trade as another. That you should 
care to inspect two hundred of his works in a single day is 
doubtful; but you reflect that the Grafton Gallery is 
commodious, and you are almost reconciled to its tedium. 

And in one respect at least, it may claim your gratitude. 
Its pictures are not all of this year. Among the traps to 
catch commissions withal, there are the sifted master- 
pieces of a decade. Naturally, these are few, for that is 
a golden year which produces a great picture. But 
here are at least a dozen which hold the attention, 
and passing over the niggled slabs of flattery, which have 
an enduring popularity, you now and again alight upon a 
canvas which was deliberately planned by an artist. A 
likeness is the motive, not the end, of a portrait. If mere 
resemblance be sufficient, why should brush and camera 
contend? But, in truth, the real qualities of a portrait 
have not the slenderest relation to the sitter. So much 
the better if the sitter be distinguished or elegant. Yet 
the merit of the presentation still belongs to the artist, 
whose pleasure it is to devise the scheme of colour and at 
times to raise a common subject to dignity or picturesque- 
ness. 

The present exhibition contains the material for not a 
few interesting comparisons. In the first room hangs 
M. Carolus-Duran’s Madame Pulitzer ; in the second Mr, 
Whistler’s Sarasate. A harsher contrast is inconceivable. 
M. Duran is nothing if not adroit. He can dazzle the 
spectator as by a sleight of hand. He represents a human 
being on a flat canvas, yet produces so amazing an illusion 
that you feel that you can look all round the subject. The 
figure projects, as it were, from the frame. At whatever 
distance you stand, it still insists and clamours that its 
cleverness be recognised. But vulgarity and incontinence 
are ever inimical to beauty, and M. Duran is so jubi- 
lant in his adroitness that he cares not if the result 
be irritating. Mr. Whistler, on the other hand, never 
exaggerates the illusion. There is a certain reticence, 
there is a vague mystery, in his Sarasate, which are set high 
as heaven above such glittering claptrap as the Madame 
Pulitzer. The violinist recedes into the frame. You 
are not anxious to grope at the back of his head upon 
the canvas. The dignity and romance of the portrait 
are suggested by legitimate means, for Mr. Whistler is 
far too great an artist to attempt a vulgar illusion. In 
M. Duran’s portrait the flamboyant red frock looks as 
though it were cut out and stuck upon the canvas ; but Mr. 
Whistler’s is a refined and harmonious whole. The accent 
falls only where it is demanded. There is no attempt to 
deceive the spectator by a false quality. The figure 
stands in an exquisite retreat, and the simple scheme of 
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colour, the quiet attitude, are in complete concord with 
the dignity and refinement of the whole. 

M. Fantin’s Hommage a Delacroix has an interest of 
curiosity, since it contains portraits of Baudelaire, Manet, 
Champfleury, Whistler. But it is not imposing in com- 
position, and its awkwardness is compensated by no 
sumptuosity of colour. Then there are some admirable 
specimens of Professor Lenbach’s somewhat ascetic art, 
and good work by Messrs. Guthrie, Walton, and others. 
For the rest, the walls are crackling with false finish and 
brutal modelling ; and the moral is that, though now and 
again an artist glorifies portraiture, the portrait-painter’s 
trade is one which of itself merits neither admiration nor 
respect. 


THE COVENANTER 


‘HE Scottish Covenanter was the finished product of 
the Book of Discipline, and the Book of Discipline 
was at once the strongest fetter and the most consummate 
instrument of conquest ever forged. Compared to the 
Book, the subtlest devices of Rome were as rods are unto 
scorpions : for if Rome no less than the Book professed to 
give no quarter to the Devil, the position of the Book 
towards both the Flesh and the World was much more 
uncompromising than Rome’s; and, most important of 
all, while Rome sought rather to flatter than repress the 
natural love of authority in kings, the Book converted those 
functionaries—civil magistrates it called them — into 
mere ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water’ to the Kirk. 
In 1637 when the struggle between Kirk and State was 
nearing a crisis, the principles of the Book had been in 
practice for some sixty years; but their operation had 
been kept in check by the regents or the sovereign, to 
say nothing of the nobles and their following; and the 
devisers, as the most strenuous subscribers to the Covenant 
—whatever the grievance (as the Prayer-Book) in the 
foreground of the controversy—were in reality contending 
for the maintenance and the more rigid enforcement of 
those principles. 

The true-blue Covenanter—whose chief habitat was 
the south and west—was the outcome of _ this 
discipline. Of course the type was Puritan, but the 
Puritanism of the Covenanter had pronounced peculiarities 
of its own. Its logical consistency and completeness 
rendered it even more aggressive and militant than the 
Roundhead’s, It was the issue less of a reaction from 
looseness and levity than of a long course of vigilant and 
systematic training in self-righteousness by means of 
periodic fasts, religious exercises, abstinence from amuse- 
ments, and a study of the Word as interpreted by 
catechisms and the interminable doctrinal expositions of 
preachers. ‘We were indeed amazed,’ wrote Bishop 
Burnet, ‘to see a poor commonalty so capable of arguing 
upon points of government, and on the bounds to be set 
to the power of princes in matters of religion. Upon all 
these topics they had texts of Scripture at hand, and were 
ready with their answers to anything that was said to 
them. This measure of knowledge was spread even among 
the meanest among them, their cottagers and their ser- 
vants. They were indeed vain of their knowledge and 
conceited of themselves, and were full of a most entangling 
scrupulosity.’ As regards the topics referred to by the 
Bishop, even the humblest vessel of them all might well 
reckon himself a specialist, for doctrinal theology had been 
his sole intellectual and moral pabulum from infancy. 
And if the commonalty were so accomplished in disputa- 
tion and scrupulosity, to what heights of perfection in 
those gifts and graces must the preachers have attained ! 
‘I beseech you in the bowels of Christ’, wrote Cromwell 
to the Commissioners of the Kirk, ‘think it possible you 
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may be mistaken’. Also, greatly daring, he ventured to 
propound the query: ‘Is it therefore infallibly agreeable 
to the Word of God all you say?’ Asif the opinions of the 
Kirk’s Commissioners could be aught else ! 
The special note of the Covenanting Kirk was the 

magnification of the Preacher’s office. Her ministers 
were deemed to be in a very particular and exclusive 
sense the messengers of the Most High, and kings and 
rulers would reject the instructions of them at their 
temporal and eternal peril. To maintain his aseendency— 
not merely in Church but in State—the preacher was more 
and more impelled to lay claim to the gifts of the Jewish 
prophet. The latter-day Covenanter’s most influential 
tenet—the tenet whence he drew his prime support and 
comfort in the stress of persecution—was the infallible 
guidance of his leaders, for special illumination had been 
vouchsafed to them, and by virtue of direct communication 
from God they were warned of temporal dangers and 
informed how best to avoid them; they were enabled both 
to discern the secrets of human character and motive and 
to have glimpses into futurity. The main theme, for 
example, of the Covenanting biographer, Patrick Walker, 
was the more than human wisdom and knowledge of such 
leaders as Peden, Semple, Welwood, and Cameron. For 
Peden ‘excelled, you are told, ‘all to be heard of in our 
later ages in that gift of foreseeing of events, and fore- 
telling what was to befall the Church and the nation of 
Scotland and Ireland, particularly families and persons’ ; 
and the instances recorded of his achievements in prog- 
nostication are more than sufficient to justify the eulogy. 
Semple—held in peculiar veneration for his ‘singular piety 
and exemplary walk ’—was able to thank God that he had 
never been beguiled by Him as to the events he was 
privileged to forebode ; and as a special instance of his 
gift you are certified that before the Scottish army under 
the Duke of Hamilton reached Preston, ‘Mr. Semple, 
being in company with several gentlemen, went out of 
their company for about the space of an hour’. And 
‘when he returned they asked him where he had been’, 
whereupon ‘he took up the lap of his nightgown and 
said, ‘I have gotten the Duke’s head, then ye will hear 
that the cavaliers are routed, that the general will lose 
his head”’. Welwood’s crowning distinction was his 
minute foreknowledge as to the manner of the ‘ offgoing’ 
of Archbishop Sharp; while Richard Cameron, whose 

heroic fight and death at Airdsmoss secured him a peculiar 

niche of honour, was supposed to enjoy such special 
illumination that when a certain Mr. H. E., a ‘worthy 
good man,’ purposed in a sermon to controvert his teaching 
on some particular crotchet, ‘On the Saturday’s Night 
there was a voice spoke aloud to him saying Audi two 
times. He answered [in scarce classical Latinity] “ Audi 
est, I hear.” The voice said again, “ Beware of calling 
Cameron's words vain.’’ And after this warning Mr. 
H. E. deemed it advisable to change” the tenor of his 
discourse. 

Perhaps no sect on earth was ever so resolutely 
convinced as the Covenanters’ not merely of the 
absolute superiority of its own belief but also of the 
absolute sinfulness of variation. To be without the pale 
was to stand in the same relation to God as the Gentiles 
did in the ancient Jewish economy. When the stricter 
sort became but ‘a poor persecuted remnant,’ they were 
only the more confirmed in the delusion that. they were 
God’s chosen. The acts of providence by which they 
were saved from peril, the illumination vouchsafed them in 
times of overwhelming difficulty, the prophetic intimations 
of the most sainted of their preachers strengthened more 
and more the arrogant assurance that some ‘ signal deliver- 
ance’ would ultimately be theirs, and that the Solemn 
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League and Covenant (whose obligations on both Church 
and State they deemed ‘ perpetual’ and such as ‘ no power 
on earth could loose’) would yet triumph over England 
and Scotland both. But as for ‘ prelacy,’ it was that ‘old 
greyheaded strumpet (a bonny Bride, indeed !), mother and 
daughter of Popery, with her Skin and Face as black as a 
Blackamoor with Perjury and Defection!’ And while no 
doubt the reasoned and logical fanaticism of the Covenanter 
in great part accounts for the Covenanter’s heroism in his 
struggle—not for the toleration (toleration was a deadly 
sin) but—for the supremacy of covenanting principles, the 
almost unexampled faculty of resistance in the sectaries 
of the south and south-west may be traced to causes in 
great part strictly secular. These men came of a strain 
matured in fortitude by centuries of strife with England. 
A little before, and many of the dales had been peopled 
by rievers and moss-troopers, and the stratagems employed 
by their descendants, in the cause of the Word—in hold- 
ing conventicles within a few miles of a vigilant enemy, 
in planning ambuscadoes and rescues, in bafling the most 
vigorous, hot, and systematic pursuit—were identical with 
those which had served them to such good purpose, when 
they went firing barns and lifting cattle. Disaster, suffer- 
ing, hardship heroically endured, entitle the Covenanter to 
a certain sympathy ; and he has had vastly more than was 
his due. But it is fortunate for his reputation with posterity 
that he was persecuted and not triumphant. For a faint 
conception of the lot of both England and Scotland had 
his opinions gained the mastery, consider his dealings with 
the Charles II. he would have conferred upon the 
nation as a ‘Covenanted King.’ ‘The King,’ says Burnet, 
‘ wrought himself into so grave a deportment as he could ; 
he heard many prayers and sermons, some of great length. 
I remember on one fast day there were six sermons 
preached without intermission. I was there myself and 
not a little weary of so tedious a service. The King was 
not allowed so much as a walk abroad on Sundays, and if 
at any time there had been any gaiety at Court, such as 
dancing or playing at cards, he was severely reproved.’ 
Indeed, compared to the intellectual and moral tyranny 
contemplated by the Covenanter, secular despotism sinks 
into insignificance, for had his principles had full swing, 
himself had ranked with the most odious of the world’s 
oppressors. 


ORCHIDS AT THE TEMPLE 


—— are represented at every flowet-show in 

these days, but the great growers, professional as 
amateur, reserve their strength, so far as they may, 
for the Temple exhibition of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. This means that for orchids the Temple is 
unrivalled. The show this year was worthy its fame. If 
it offered no ‘ sensations’—to the expert, that is—-familiar 
plants were shown in the utmost perfection and in the 
rarest varieties. Had judges been polled, doubtless they 
would have granted the highest honour to Baron Schrider’s 
Sobralia macrantha Kienastiana, named after the Swiss 
gentleman who found it in some Mexican wilderness. The 
common form of this species is stately and gorgeous beyond 
description, but when its great flowers, so exquisitely 
crumpled, exchange their purple for whiteness as pure as 
snow and as tender as ivory, it is wise to attempt no more. 
Close by, on Sir Trevor Lawrence’s stand, is the only rival 
of this wonder—an albino also. Cattleya intermedia Par- 


thenia is said to have cost 380 gs. ; but those who would 
buy the finest things in the world must pay dear, Its 
whiteness is intense—the blue-white of porcelain. Another 
rarity on Sir Trevor's shelves was Cochlioda Noezliana, of 
which two specimens were shown—all in Great Britain 
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could probably be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
In shape, and somewhat in colour, it resembles Epiden- 
drum vitellinum, of which Messrs, Sander displayed some 
scores ; but the Cochlioda is smaller, much more depressed, 
and distiuetly orange. It will be set in its proper place 
presently, no doubt, among the Mesospinidiums, and 
we shall have one name less to recollect. Common— 
very common in comparison—but always striking is the 
Nanodes Meduse, which occupies a conspicuous place. Its 
colour, a dusky, nameless purple; its flat head, down- 
pressed on limbs that creep and cling; above all, the 
dishevelled locks which hang round it, explain the fancy 
of the Ecuador Indians, who regard it as a magic flower. 
Sir Trevor sent a variety of his famous Anthuriums, for 
one of which he took an Award of Merit (A. Parisiense, 
pink); Anthuriums are not orchids, but every one persists 
in classing them as such. 

Very fine were the Odontoglots on this stand, especially 
an excellens, ‘ Baroness Schrider.’ But one of the same 
species, unnamed, was still more graceful ; some esthetic 
souls preferred it even to that victor in a hundred fights 
in Baron Schréder’s collection alongside. Its brown 
splashes are less striking, no doubt, but the form is more 
graceful, the ground more distinctly white, and the soft 
cloud of yellow which outlines sepal and petal is more 
dainty ; but these are points that weigh not with the pro- 
fessional judge against a bold and strong colouring. 
Odonto excellens is certainly a natural hybrid of Odonto 
pescatorei and Odonto triumphans. Many of Baron 
Schroder’s renowned Odontoglossums are natural 
hybrids, though not so classed. The fine elegans 
is a cross between cirrhosum and Hallii; the influence 
of the former may be recognised in those long flying 
sepals beside the lip, but the latter has turned them 
almost wholly brown, besides enlarging and strengthening 
the flower generally. Some may suspect that the bold 
and regular marking of these storied Od. crispums, 
Sanderiamum and apiatum, is due to a strain of alien blood 
long since. At the Temple these noble plants were 
as vigorous and delightful as ever. Here too was Od. 
crispum xanthotes, which shows not a trace of the red- 
brown mottlings that give its sisters their arrogant beauty. 
Its perfect whiteness is unsullied excepting for a broad pale 
stain of gamboge down the lip, strewn with bars of ochre, 
A ‘garden-hybrid’ of great interest was Masdevallia 
Gaireana. It was 1aised by Mr. Gair, an amateur of 
Falkirk, who crossed Mas. Davisi with Mas. Veitchii. 
The offspring of such unions do not commonly show the 
influence of both parents so distinctly as this one did, 
but incline much more to one than to the other. 
Here we had the greater size and stronger growth 
of Veitchii duly tempered by Davisi, while the 
clear orange of the latter was warmed by a scarlet glow. 
But Messrs. Sander sent the most valuable garden-hybrid, 
William Murray, obtained from the Catt. Mendellii and 
Catt. Lawrenceana. It is a tiny thing as yet, the flower- 
ing pseudo-bulb scarce an inch high; by its loveliness 
one may conceive what it will be a few years hence, 
Sepal and petal are rosy pink, lip velvety crimson— 
hardly changed, in fact, from the colouring Lawrenceana— 
of which the specimen that once adorned Blenheim was 
shown by Messrs. Williams opposite with nearly forty 
blooms. The only trace of Mendellii in Messrs. Sander’s 
treasure, which gained a first-class certificate, is a 
golden cloud on either side the lip. So general is 
the practice of hybridising that in a few years results 
will abound—in the Temple Show at least. The leading 
amateur proficient in this delightful business, Mr. 
Cookson, forwarded his latest success to Baron Schrider 
on the opening day, and by him it was set aloft for 
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admiration. ‘This is a hybrid of Catt. Mossice and Lelia 
cinnabarina : it takes strongly after the latter, though en- 
larged, it is orange-yellow, but has a lip of flame. Another 
of Messrs. Sander’s hybrids was Catt. Wellsianum from 
Catt. superba and Leelia elegans. To say that it showed no 
improvement upon L. elegans is needless—for that glorious 
species, so very nearly extinct, could not be bettered. But 
the superba strain was not perceptible at a glance. 

Mr. C. J. Lucas contributed a fine selection. Calogene 
asperata is not so often beheld as it should be: being prim- 
rose-green, with a stately white lip, tinted and scored and 
lined most gracefully with burnt sienna. Catt. Schilleriana 
offers one of those daring combinations which we see in 
orchids alone ; the sepals and petals of a bronzy hue, 
heavily splashed with a deeper tint make a contrast almost 
startling with the broad, flat lip of bright crimson edged 
with white. This rare and long Brazilian has yet another 
charm— it flowers twice a year. Nature is fond of combining 
browns with crimson in various shades among her orchids, 
One very pleasing example was the Epidendrum Randii on 
Messrs. Sander’s stand. Baron Schrider displayed the 
common type—dusky sepals and petals, column rosy, 
striped crimson, and broad crimson lip, edged with white. 
This is pretty and striking but Messrs. Sander’s plant was 
dark chocolate where it should be dusky, the wings followed 
the colouring of the column, and the lip was even brighter 
than is usual. Mr. Rand, from whom this and other 
varieties take their name, is a planter on the Rio Negro in 
Brazil. There he grows Hevia Braziliensis, which gives 
us the most valuable india-rubber; but his spare time is 
delightfully and profitably employed in cultivating the 
finest species of orchid. He is the first, so far as I know, 
to practice a kind of transcendental market-gardening 
which will be common enough presently: the sooner 
the better, for many of our loveliest are threatened with 
extermination. 

The Duke of Northumberland sent a_ contribution 
from Syon House quite excellently grown : his ‘ curiosities 
are stored at Alnwick, and those who have seen them 
regret that His Grace so seldom draws on that col- 
lection. Catt. Mossices abounded. Mr. Hamar Bass 
confined himself to this species, and a delightful show 
he made with a dozen large pots actually clothed 
in bloom. <A most singular example was offered by 
Messrs. Heath, variegated like the York and Lancaster 
rose of our boyhood. Messrs. Sander supplied the best, 
J. K. Watts, a giant of the natural colour, but intensified. 
They also sent an albino, Fairy Queen, all white save 
graceful sparks and lines of crimson upon the golden 
ground of the lip. Theirs also were an albino Mandellii, 
a Lelia purpurata nobilis beyond rivalry ; Odonto vexilla- 
riums ; Princess May, snowy white ; Woodlandense red ; 
G. S. Owen, rosy, with a blotch of deepest maroon upon 
the lip; a Catt. O’Brieniana, which very few of us had 
seen before—large, widespread, pink, with a long white 
lip a brilliant crimson at the end, A very few plants of this 
species were consigned to this firm by an amateur in Brazil 
two years ago, and more are not yet forthcoming. Messrs. 
Sander showed a group of Anechtochili—a ‘rage’ with 
our grandfathers, when orchids were little understood ; 
timidly avoided in these days of science, and destined, I 
trust, to be shortly a rage once more. Among them was 
an interesting contrast : A. petala in its old form from the 
Philippines—pale green leaves, covered with golden net- 
work ; and the form just introduced from New Guinea— 
dark olive-green, with the network broken into regular 
lines. Beside them stood a marvel, not to be passed with- 
out a word, though it be no orchid—a new Aristolochia, 
even more gigantic than its fellows; like a twelve-inch 
boat of crumpled crefonne, with a ‘tail’ three feet long, 
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and a ‘ hold,’ so to call the pit at its upper end, three inches 
across, lined with maroon velvet. Astounding as are 
these proportions, experts will have it that they should be 
doubled at full growth. Freperick Boy e. 


DEODANDS 


A? some time or other you have looked, one supposes, 
into that huge collection of curiosities and horrors 
called the State Trials. You may have noted the indictments 
in the murder cases ; and if you have one oddity must cer- 
tainly have impressed you. Having set forth the weapon, the 
document invariably goes cn to estimate its value: for, 
having taken human life, it was forfeit to the Crown, 
and it, or its price; had to be duly accounted for. It was 
called a Deodand, but the name was of much wider appli- 
cation. Thus, a man died by misadventure : then was the 
material cause active or passive? For instance, his end 
might come because a tree fell on him, or because he fell 
from a tree, in either case the wood was a deodand and 
so forfeited. The name is from Deo dandum—a thing that 
must be offered to God, and this because in early medizval 
times the church or the poor had the ultimate benefit. 

For the origin of the custom one must go far back. 
In Hebrew, Greek and Roman legislation, the physical 
object that caused the loss of human life was held accursed 
and hence was destroyed or forfeited. In England a 
thing became a deodand only when the coroner's jury 
(or more rarely some other authority) had found it the 
cause of death; which death, moreover, must happen 
within a year and a day of the accident. If it did, the 
thing was seized, no matter where it was or who had it. 
In default of delivery the township was liable, and it was 
the sheriff's duty to get the value therefrom. Ifa man 
had per infortunium (or without blame) used the article, 
the jury found the fact, and he was acquitted (or 
rather pardoned), but in strict law his goods were forfeit 
as late as 1828. And not everything causing death 
was a deodand. If a man fell into the water, was 
carried under a mill-wheel, and perished, the wheel 
was forfeit but not the mill. The distinction was 
sometimes difficult. Here are two actual examples. 
A cart and a waggon came into collision; the man in the 
cart was pitched out under the waggon-wheels, and 
died. The two vehicles, all they held, the horses that 
drew them, were adjudged deodands : ‘ because they all 
moved ad mortem.’ Again, a ship was hauled up for 
repairs, toppled over on a shipwright at work ; and 
was declared forfeit. Your medieval lawyer was no- 
thing if not subtle, and he soon raised doubts enough 
to gravel a schoolman. He questioned if things fixed 
to the freehold could become deodands. Suppose a man 
were ringing a church bell,and the rope gripped his weasand 
in some strange fashion, and squeezed the life out of him - 
how then? The rope seemed past praying for, but what 
about the bell? The learned differed, yet all agreed that 
if the timber holding the bell got loose, and came crashing 
down on the sexton, the royal treasury of clear right 
pounced on timber, bell, and rope. How furiously, with 
what a wealth of legal learning and invention, one 
fancies, the utter barristers must have ‘ mooted’ those 
fascinating points after supper in the halls of their 
ancient Inns ! 

The decisions were hard to reconcile. Thus, in 
Edward the Third’s time, it was held that if a man fall 
to his death from his horse against a trunk, the horse is 
forfeit, but not the trunk. But in the same reign a dis- 
tinction was drawn. One William Daventry, a servant 
to John Blaburgh, engaged in watering a horse, was 
grievously hurt. He was carried to his master’s house 
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apud Fleet Street in suburbio London, and there at even 
he died. At first the horse was adjudged a deodand, but 
Blaburgh got the inquisition quashed on the ground that 
the horse had not thrown his rider. Again, if a lad under 
fourteen fell from a cart and was killed, there was no 
deodand : as some opined, because the masses might be 
dispensed with in the case of one presumed sinless from 
his tender age, and the proper end of deodands was 
to procure masses; but others urged it was ‘ because 
he was not of discretion to look to himself.’ The 
further question—what possible difference this could 
make—was not raised; for even a mediwval lawyer's 
speculation must stop somewhere. But how if the slayer 
were a lad? A Cornish case, /emp 1302, supplies an answer. 
Jack of Burton a boy of twelve had a mind to draw the 
bow. He rigged up a target in a house, and shot 
thereat from the outside. One arrow, glancing off 
a hoop, transfixed a woman called Rose. Rose died forth- 
with, and Jack fled in horror. It was held that /e Hoke 
was a deodand, but that the boy, on account of his age, 
was no whit to blame, and (with a touch of kindliness) a 
proclamation was made far and wide that he might return 
in safety. In this connection one recalls the awkward 
misadventure of Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 
being out a-hunting, killed by a pure accident, Peter 
Hawkins, his keeper. He had many enemies, and all 
sorts of ecclesiastical and temporal penalties were 
threatened: at least, it was said, let all his goods be 
confiscate. But James, wise for once, comforted the 
prelate with kindly words, and a full pardon, dated 26th 
September 1621, removed all possible danger from his 
reverend person. 

If a man met his death afloat, there was deodcand or no 
deodand as the water was fresh or salt, for these rules 
had no force on the high seas, and in tidal rivers : because 
said some, ‘there were so many deaths at sea.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
said others, ‘how forfeit the ocean ?’ ‘ But at least’, ’twas 
replied, ‘one could take the ship’—but here again 
speculation must stop. Although deodands first went 
to the Crown, and were properly applied to pious or 
charitable uses, yet they were often granted to lords 
of manors: so often, indeed, that one of the few refer- 
ences in English literature treats this as the general rule. 
‘For (says Samuel Butler) love should like a deodand 
Still fall to the owner of the land.’ These lords were 
not seldom exacting, and their claims were met in 
characteristic English fashion. The coroner’s jury re- 
turned the value of the deodand at next to nothing—e.g., 
‘a horse, value three shillings’; and the King’s Bench 
refused to disturb the finding. Hence the doctrine was 
long defended. In 1820 Joseph Chitty in his standard work 
on Prerogatives holds that ‘the forfeiture is rational so far 
as it strengthens the natural sensation of the mind at the 
sudden destruction of human life.’ But in later years 
there was a curious return toa harsher practice. In 1840 
the London and Birmingham Railway Company was 
amerced in £2,000 as a deodand ! And railway directors no 
doubt were convinced that 9 & 10 Vic. c. 62, which in 
1846 made an end of the whole business, came not a day 
too soon. One must add two things. Many held that 
the instruments of a murder, though forfeited to the 
Crown, were not properly speaking deodands, and they 
quoted as illustration the curious case of one Rempston 
who forced his boat’s crew to row under London Bridge 
invilis corum dentibus in dangerous weather. He _ was 
thrown out and drowned, and the jury, ‘twas said, brought 
in a verdict of felo de se to save the boat from forfeiture. 
But it should in justice be added that the weight of 
authority was emphatically aga‘nst this view. 

Francis Warr. 
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IN BUSINESS 


HERE was a great effervescence of rumour in Cubitt 
Town when Ted Mansey came into money. Ted 
Munsey, commonly alluded to as Mrs. Munsey’s ’usband, 
was a moulder with a regular job at Moffatt’s; a large, 
quiet man of forty-five, the uncomplaining appurtenance 
of his wife. This was fitting, for she had married beneath 
her, her father having been a dock timekeeper. 

To come into money is an unusual feat in Cubitt Town ; 
a feat, nevertheless, continually contemplated among 
possibilities by all Cubitt Towners ; who find nothing else 
in the Sunday paper so refreshing as the paragraphs headed 
‘Windfall for a Cabman’ and ‘A Fortune for a Pauper, 
and who cut them out to pin over the mantelpiece. The 
handsome colouring of such paragraphs was responsible 
for many bold flights of fancy in regard to Ted Munsey’s 
fortune ; Cubitt Town, left to itself, being s‘erile soil for 
the imagination. Some said that the Munseys had come 
in for chests packed with bank notes, on the decease of 
one of Mrs. Munsey’s relations, of whom she was wont to 
hint. Others put it at a street full of houses, as being the 
higher ideal of wealth. A few, more romantically given, 
imagined vaguely of ancestral lands and halls, which Mrs. 
Munsey and her forbears had been ‘done out of’ for many 
years, by the lawyers. All which Mrs. Munsey, in her 
hour of triumph, was at little pains to discount, although, 
in simple fact, the fortune was no more than a legacy of 
a hundred pounds from Ted’s uncle, who had kept a public 
house in Deptford. Of the hundred pounds Mrs. Munsey 
took immediate custody. There was no guessing what 
would have become of it in Ted's hands; probably it would 
have been, in chief part, irrecoverably lent; certainly it 
would have gone and left Ted a moulder at Moffatt’s, as 
ever. With Mrs. Munsey there was neither hesitation 
nor difficulty. The obvious use of a hundred pounds was 
to put its possessors in business—which meant a shop; to 
elevate them socially at a single bound beyond the many 
grades lying between the moulder and the small trades- 
man. Wherefore the Munseys straightway went into 
business. Being equally ignorant of every sort of shop- 
keeping, they were free to choose the sort they pleased ; 
and thus it was that Mrs. Munsey decided upon drapery 
and haberdashery, Ted’s contribution to the discussion 
being limited to a mild hint of greengrocery and coals, 
instantly suppressed as low. Nothing could be more 
genteel than drapery, and it would suit the girls. General 
chandlery, sweetstuff, oil and firewood-—all these were 
low, comparatively. Drapery it was, and quickly; for 
Mrs. Munsey was not wont to shilly-shally. An empty 
shop was found in Bromley, was rented, and was stocked 
es far as possible. Tickets were hung upon everything 
hearing a very large main figure with a very small three- 
farthings beside it, and the thing was done. The stain 
of moulding was washed from the scutcheon ; the descent 
thereunto from dock timekeeping was redeemed five-fold ; 
dock timekeeping itself was left far below, with carpen- 
tering, shipwrighting, and engine-fitting. Munseys were 
in business, 

Ted Munsey stood about help'essly and stared, irksomely 
striving not to put his hands in his pockets, which was 
low ; any lapse being instantly detected by Mrs. Munsey, 
who rushed from all sorts of unexpected places and 
corrected the fault vigorously, 

‘I didn’t go for to do it, Marier,’ he explained peni- 
tently. ‘It’s ‘abit. ll get out of it soon, It don’t 
look well, 1 know, in a business ; but it do seem a comfort, 
somehow,’ 

‘O, you an’ your comfort! A lot you study my comfort, 
Hedward !’—for he was Ted no more—‘a toilin’ an’ a 
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moilin’ with everything to think of myself while you look 
on with your ’ands in your pockets. Do try an’ not look 
like a stuck ninny, do!’ And Hedward, whose every 
attempt at help or suggestion had been severely repulsed, 
slouched uneasily to the door, and strove to look as 
business-like as possible. 

‘There you go again, stickin’ in the doorway an’ starin’ 
up an’ down the street, as though there was no business 
doin’ ’—there was none, but that might not be confessed. 
‘D'y’ expect people to come in with you a fillin’ up the 
door? Do come in, do! You'd be better out o' the shop 
altogether.’ 

Hedward thought so too, but said nothing. He had 
been invested with his Sunday clothes of lustrous black, 
aud brought into the shop to give such impression of a 
shop-walker as he might. He stood uneasily on alternate 
feet, and stared at the ceiling, the floor, or the space 
before him, with an unhappy sense of being on show and 
not knowing what was expected of him. He moved his 
hands purposelessly and knocked things down with his 
elbows ; he rubbed his hair all up behind and furtively 
wiped the resulting oil from his hand on his trousers ; 
never looking in the least degree like a shop-walker. The 
first customer was a very small child who came for a 
ha’porth of pins, and on whom Hedward gazed with much 
interest and respect while Mrs. Munsey handed over the 
purchase ; abating not a jot of his appreciation when the 
child returned, later, to explain that what she really 
wanted was sewing cotton. Other customers were dis- 
appointingly few. Several old neighbours came in from 
curiosity, to talk and buy nothing. One woman, who 
looked at many things without buying, was discovered 
after her departure to have stolen a pair of stockings ; and 
Hedward was duly abused for not keeping a sharp look- 
out while his wife’s back was turned. Finally, the shutters 
went up on a day’s takings of three and sevenpence far- 
thing, including a most dubious threepenny bit. But 
then, as Mrs. Munsey said, when you are in business you 
must expect trade to vary; and of course there would be 
more customers when the shop became known ; although 
Hedward certainly might have taken the trouble to find a 
shop in a busier thoroughfare. Hedward (whose opinion 
in that matter, as in others, had never been asked) retired 
to the back yard to smoke a pipe—a thing he had been 
pining for all day: but was quickly recalled (the pipe 
being a clay) upon Mrs, Munsey’s discovery that the act 
could be observed from a neighbour's window. He was 
continually bringing the family into disgrace, and Mrs. 
Munsey despaired over him aloud far into the night. 

The days came and went, and trade varied, as a fact, 
very little. Between three and sevenpence farthing and 
nothing at all the scope for fluctuation is small, and for 
some time the first day’s record was never exceeded. But 
on the fifth day a customer bought nearly seven shillings- 
worth all at once. Her husband had that day returned 
from sea with money, and she, after months of stint, 
indulged in an orgie of haberdashery at the nearest shop. 
Mrs. Munsey was reassured. Trade was increasing ; per- 
haps an assistant would be required soon, in addition to 
the two girls. Only the younger of the girls, by-the-by, 
had as yet taken any active interest in the business ; 
Emma, the elder, spending much of her time in a bedroom 
making herself unpresentable by inordinate blubbering. 
This because of Mrs. Munsey’s prohibition of more com- 
pany-keeping with Jack Page. Jack was a plumber, just 
out of his time—rather a catch for a moulder’s daughter, 
but impossible, of course, for the daughter of a woman in 
business, as Emma should have had the proper feeling to 
see for herself. This Emma had not, but wallowed in a 
luxury of woe, exacerbated to occasions of poignancy by 
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the scoldings and sometimes by the thumpings of her mar ; 
and neglected even the select weekly quadrille class, 
membership whereof was part of the new splendour. 

But there was never again a seven-shilling customer. 
The state of trade perplexed Mrs. Munsey beyond telling. 
Being in business one must, by the circumstance, have a 
genteel competence; this was an elementary axiom in 
Cubitt Town. But where wasthe money? What was the 
difference between this and other shops? Was a screw 
loose anywhere? In that case it certainly could not be 
her fault ; wherefore she nagged Hedward. 

One day a polite young man called in a large pony-trap 
and explained the whole mystery. Nobody could reason- 
ably expect to succeed in a business of this sort who did 
not keep a good stock of the fancy aprons and lace bows 
made by the firm he was sent to represent. Of course, he 
knew what business was, and that cash was not always 
free, but that need never hinder transactions with him ; 
three months’ credit was the regular thing with any res- 
pectable, well-established business concera, and in three 
months one would certainly sell all the fancy aprons and 
lace bows of this especial kind and price that one had 
room for, And he need scarcely remind a lady of Mrs. 
Munsey’s business experience that fancy aprons and lace 
bows—of the right sort—were by far the most profitable 
goods known to the trade. Everybody knew tha‘. Should 
they say a gross of each, just to go on with? No? Well, 
then half a gross. These prices were cut so near that it 
really did not pay to split the gross, but this time, to 
secure a good customer, he would stretch a point. Mrs. 
Munsey was enlightened. Plainly the secret of success in 
business was to buy advantageously, in the way the polite 
young man suggested, sell at a good price and live on the 
profits, merely paying over the remainder at the end of 
three months. Nothing could be simpler. So she began 
the system forthwith ; other polite young men called, and 
further certain profits were arranged for on_ similar 
terms. 

The weak spot in the plan was the absence of any 
binding arrangement with the general public ; and this 
was not long in discovering itself. Nobody came to buy 
the fancy aprons and the lace bows, tempting as they 
might seem. Moreover, after they had hung a week or 
more, Alice reported that a large shop in the Commercial 
Road was offering, by retail, aprons and bows of precisely 
the same sort at a less price than the polite young man had 
charged for a wholesale purchase. Mrs. Munsey grew 
desperate, and Hedward’s life became a horror unto him, 
He was set to stand at the door with a fancy apron in 
one hand and a lace bow in the other, and capture 
customers as they passed ; a function wherein he achieved 
detestable failure ; alarming passing women (who con- 
sidered him dangerously drunk) as much as his situation 
distressed himself. 

Mrs. Munsey grew more desperate, and drove Hedward 
to the rear of the house, with bitter revilings. Money 
must be got out of the stock somehow. That a shop 
could in any circumstances be unremunerative puzzled as 
much as it dismayed her. The goods were marked down 
to low prices—often lower than cost. Still Mrs. Munsey 
had the abiding conviction that the affair must pay, as 
others did, if only she might hold out long enough. Hed- 
ward’s suggestion that he should return to the moulding, 
coming and going as little observed as possible, she re- 
pelled savagely. ‘A nice notion you've goto’ keepin’ up 
a proper position. You ain’t content with disgracin’ me 
and yourself too, playin’ the fool in the shop till trade’s 
ruined an’ nobody won’t come near the place—an’ I don’t 
wonder at it. You're a nice sort of ’usband I must say. 
What are you goin’ to do now, with the business in this 
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pretty mess, an’ your wife an’ children ready to starve? 
What are you goin’ todo? Where are you goin’ to turn? 
That’s what I want to know.’ 

‘Well I’m a-thinkin’ it out, Marier, in a legal point 
P'raps, you know, my dear——’ 

‘O don’t dear me. I ’ate a fool.’ 

Marked as low asthey might be neither the aprons nor 
the bows nor the towels nor the stockings nor any other 
of the goods were bought—never a thing beyond a ha’porth 
of thread or a farthing bodkin. Rent had to be paid, and 
even food cost money. There was a flavour of blank dis- 
appointment about Saturday—the pay-day of less anxious 
times ; and quarter-day, when all these polite young men 
would demand the money that was not—that day was 
coming, black and soon, Mrs. Munsey grew more desperate 
than ever; sharp of feature, and aged. Alone, she pro- 
bably would have wept. With Hedward at hand to receive 
it she poured forth her bitterness of spirit in nagging; till 
at last he was nagged out of his normal stolidity. It was 
a trying experience, it seemed, for he took upon his face 
the look of a harried bullock, driven from all sides in 
unfamiliar streets. 

On a night when, from sheer weariness of soul, she fell 
from clatter toward sleep, of a sudden Hedward spoke, 
‘ Marier ” he said. 

‘Well?’ 

‘You ain’t give me a kiss lately. Kiss me now.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool. I’m sick an’ tired. Go to sleep, if 
you can sleep, with everything 

‘Kiss me, I tell you!’ 








He had never commanded 
like that before. She marvelled, feared a little, and 
obeyed. 

In the morning, when she awoke, he had already gone 
downstairs. This was as usual. When she followed, 
however, he was not to be found in the house. The shop 
shutters had been taken down, and the windows carefully 
cleaned, although it was not the regular window-cleaning 
day ; but the door was shut. On the sitting-room table 
were two papers, one within the other. The first was 
written with many faults and smudges, and this was 
how it ran: 


‘the deed and testiment of Ed. Munsey this is to cirtiffy 
that i make over all my propperty to my belov’ wife stock 
bisness and furnitur so help me god all detts i keep to 
pay myself and my wife is not ansrable for them and 
cirtiffy that IO U Minchin and co 9 pound 4 745 Jones 


and son 6 pound 13 2 and settrer all other detts me and 


not my wife 1O U Ed, Munsey’ 


The other was a letter: 


‘my dear wife i have done this legle dockerment after 
thinking it out it will make you alrite having all made 
over and me still oawe the detts not you as you can 
pull round the bisness as you said with time and if you do 
not see me again will you pay the detts when it is pull 
round as we have been allways honnest and straght i 
should wish for Emma to keep co with Jhon Page if can 
be mannaged he might be shop walker and you will soon 
all be rich swels i know so no more from yours affec 
husband Ed. Munsey 


love to Emma and Alice this one must be burnt keep 
the other’ 


Near the papers lay Ted Munsey’s large silver watch 
and chain, the silver ring that he used to fasten his best 
tie, three keys, and a few coppers. 

Upstairs the girls began to move about. In the sitting- 
room Mrs. Munsey sat with her frightened face upon 
the table, Artruur Morrison. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE KASHMIR IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Odserver) 
London, 27th May, 1893. 


Sir,—In a paper on ‘Our Levies in the Hindoo Koosh,’ 
which is published in to-day’s National Observer, my friend, 
Mr. E. F. Knight, states that three regiments of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir’s best Sepoys have been specially set apart for Im- 
perial defence. Will you allow me to state that the contribution 
of the Maharaja to the Imperial Service consists of two squad- 
rons of Lancers, two batteries of Mountain Artillery, and six 
regiments of Infantry, four of which are quartered at this 
moment within the limits of the Gilgit command and two are 
in garrison at Jammu? I quite agree with Mr. Knight that 
these troops, which have been carefully trained under British 
officers, are likely to give a good account of themselves in 
whatever circumstances they may be placed.—I am, etc., 

W. F. PRIDEAUX, Colonel, Resident in Kashmir. 





REVIEWS 
THE GOSPEL OF GHOSTS 


Science and a Future Life, with other Essays. By FREDERIC 
W. H. Myers. London: Macmillan. 


MM. Huxley and Zola have lost heart: Mr. Frederic W. H. 
Myers remains. The creed of naturalism, they tell us, has 
broken down. The apostles of evolution stare drearily through 
the dim window of science into the blank beyond. For a 
moment the brilliant generalisations of Darwinism lit up all 
the future ; now the blaze is flickering out, and the belated Dar- 
winian can only call tremulously for ‘more light,’ or drug his 
inquietude by unending labour, with no hope of staving off 
the inevitable. Over this darkness Mr. Myers comes to 
shed a new and steadier beam. Whether he exults over failing 
science or finds a new stimulus for the apathy of disillusioned 
France, whether he crouches in a reverence almost idolatrous 
at the feet of Tennyson or tardily consoles a world weeping for 
Leopold, Duke of Albany, his watchword is ever the same. 
It is the voice of one crying in the séance, preaching the Gospel 
of Ghosts. Science, he pleads, has done nothing for you. 
‘The cosmos, we now say, is a system of ether and atoms, in 
which the sum of matter and the sum of energy are constant 
quantities . . . . No human soul can or will add a fresh energy 
of its own ; there can be nothing but ceaseless transformation 
of force, which would proceed in just the same way were all 
consciousness to be removed from the automata who fancy 
that they can direct the currents along which they inevitably 
flow.’ Religion is a lie; morality a sham; all is lost but 
prussic acid. From this blind alley Mr. Myers is going to lead 
us out by the light of the Gospel of Ghosts. Only believe in 
ghosts, he cries; only believe that one human being can have 
many selves—brought out in the hypnotic state; only believe 
in the subliminal consciousness, the Platonic doctrine of 
Reminiscence, the telepathic energy, the phantasms of the 
living and the dead, the immortality of the psychic principle— 
and you shall be saved. He is no Charlemagne to baptise you 
by force. He asks you to examine the evidence and to 
believe it if you can. If you do, the world will blossom in all 
its colours again, and man will spring up rejuvenescent on the 
threshold of the twentieth century. 

We are not going to examine the evidence. Mr, 
Myers sets out none of it here, since his purpose is 
rather ethical than inquisitive. He has propounded a balm 
for the sorrows of his age, and it concerns us only to ask 
if we need it and it is likely to heal us. And few who look 
steadily at Mr. Myers’s diagnosis on the first question will 
trouble their heads to go on to the second; for it is plain 
as the sun at noon that he is never near understanding the 
very facts that he deplores. He writes—to diagnose him in 
turn—like a man who, being caught in the meshes of the most 
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childish materialism, hopes to escape therefrom by fluttering 
wildly into the cage of the first absurd delusion across his path, 
The evangelist of immortality is himself soaked through and 
through with the heresy of the Bible-smasher. Intelligence, 
evolution, determinism, morality, he swallows down all these 
words in the spirit of the crudest literalism. He talks gravely 
of ‘a similarity between our intelligence and some unseen 


intelligence. Can he see his own? We cannot. He 
represents the men of science (in a peroration) lamenting that 
they must ‘gaze at the cosmos for ever from outside.’ A 
scientist outside the Universe would be a sight even more 
awe-inspiring than Mr. Myers within it. He transmutes the 
moral law into ‘the inherited instincts which have made my 
tribe successful among its neighbour tribes’: as if men never 
knew what it was to decide between one act and another. It 
might be explained that in these expressions our gospeller is 
but putting the case of his opponents. If so, the only thing to 
say is that he is putting it very dishonestly. But we do not 
think it is. We can believe any most incredible confusion of 
thought in the man who inclines to blubber that human beings 
are debarred the privilege of producing effects without any cause, 
and finds meaning in the conception of a man with several 
layers of Selves stratified more or less deep below the threshold 
of consciousness. The fact is that he understands nothing of 
the significance of the very consciousness that is the pivot of 
his argument. It may have been—it doubtless was—evolved 
out of something that was not consciousness: that makes no 
difference. It is here, and it lifts us once for all out of the 
range of the material. Matter itself and energy are meaningless 
abstractions without it: how express matter except in terms of 
sense, and what is sense without consciousness? We are not 
outside the cosmic process, but in it: more, at the head of it 
and guiding it in its highest development. The real spiritual 
world is made not of ghosts but of the minds of living men, 
Mr. Myers looks at the Universe with that vulgarest Philistin- 
ism which can see no reality in a State as set against the men in 
it; a Church as against a congregation; the struggle for 
existence of ideas as against that of molecules. He cannot see 
that the Self is the persistent thread of consciousness that binds 
a life together and gives an outlook onto the world of things 
No wonder he babbles so innocently of more Self or less Self. 
To put it mathematically, he is talking of infinity /us or minus 
ten. Logically, he is trying to make up a proposition of 
predicates without any subject. Metaphysically, he is hankering 
after a relative with nothing to relate to. Plainly, he is talking 
self-contradictory balderdash. 

The meaning of a future life in such a philosophy is 
inevitable. It means an attenuated wraith of this life, just as 
the spiritual world means the sensible world washed out 
very pale, and eternity is a very long time. Like his master 
Plato, Mr. Myers might imagine disembodied souls gazing with 
lively interest at the Idea of the Good, as if it were a kind of 
snark, and saying how pleased they were to meet it at last. 
And what on earth is the use, and what the sense, of a future life 
like this? It is mere waste of time to talk of it. It is evena 
downright lie, for nothing is true that is not in the enda 
necessity of coherent thought, whereas the thought of a purely 
spiritual life is not even a possibility. But give him his world 
of shadows with the ghosts its denizens: what is the good of 
it? Is this the prize for which we are to read through the 
eleven volumes of the Transactions of the Society for Psychical 
Research? Is it this that is to heal the smart of the fainting 
materialist, the ‘larger hope’ on which morality may rest 
secure? To go on with the old life stripped of the corporeal joys 
that were all it had, to go wearily on, ever more bodiless but 
never more spiritual, to live lives and lives and lives, to be a 
ghost and a ghost’s ghost and a ghost’s ghost’s ghost—the 
remedy is worthy of the disease. The illusion of the hypo- 
chondriac is fitly treated with the nostrum of the quack. 


‘IDEAL’ WARD 


William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. By WiLFR1D 
WARD. London: Macmillan. 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward has followed up the admirable volume in 
which some four years since he described, so graphically and 
so lucidly, the part his father played in the Oxford movement, 
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by another in which the rest of Mr. William George Ward’s 
life is unfolded with equal tact and literary skill. It is pro- 
bable that the work now before us will be less pleasing, upon 
the whole, than its predecessor, to the general reader ; for 
though it contains many pointed and characteristic anecdotes 
(one, for example, which te'ls of Ward complimenting Cardinal 
Vaughan upon his knowledge of the mnutic of botany because 
the Cardinal could distinguished a beech from an oak), and 
though nothing could be more lively and spirited than the 
accounts contributed by various hands of the meetings of the 
Metaphysical Society, yet the personal element is less marked, 
and a larger proportion of space is as-igned to the discus- 
sion of abstract and abstruse questions. But to all who 
take any interest in the history of religious thought during the 
last fifty years, and to all who are concerned to mark which 
way the wind of speculation is blowing (not in the least with a 
view to trimming their own sails tothe prevailing breeze), these 
pages afford most valuable material for reflection. There is 
much in them no doubt which to men of advanced or 
middle life was once familiar, and cannot now be new. But 
the various stages of protracted controversies are here brought 
into true perspective, and are so carefully and intelligently 
reviewed, as to supply the greatest aid towards grasping the 
whole intellectual situation. 

He must, indeed, be destitute of all taste for metaphysics who 
is insensible to the power and charm of an intellect like ‘ Ideal’ 
Ward's. To follow out his chains of reasoning, to perceive 
how completely he abandons himself to his argument, to observe 
the accuracy with which he always hits the weak points in his 
adversary’s armour, is almost a physical pleasure. It so 
happens that in this volume Ward is furnished with what he by 
no means needed—a foil : and that foil is none other than Mr. 
John Stuart Mill with whom he was for long engaged in 
unsparing but friendly warfare. Mr. Mill, it is true, had what 
is called a very abstract mind: that is to say, his hold of the 
concrete was feeble enough. But to see this powerful reasoner, 
as his friend thought him— this philosopher who had established 
the empirical philosophy upon a sound basis—pitted against a 
foe of Ward’s strength and stature is a spectacle which might 
move to tears, did it not move to laughter. That Mill was 
the most candid of controversialists cannot be denied: but 
candour flourished at the expense of consistency and logic. 
For it is a fact that nothing can equal the readiness and 
simplicity with which he concedes a proposition absolutely fatal 
to his whole case—e.yv., that our trust in memory is intuitive, 
and not the result of an experience which pre-supposes it— 
except the grotesque obstinacy with which he refuses to see 
that by making that concession he has brought his whole house 
about his ears. Not the least fascinating of Ward’s mental 
qualities is Azs candour. But how differently he manifested 
it! So far from complacently yielding an essential premise, 
he resolutely declined to shrink from a single conclusion 
—no matter how trivial, no matter how, at first sight, dis- 
tasteful, or repulsive it appeared—to which his premises 
might seem to lead. ‘He stretched principles till they were 
close upon snapping.’ was the criticism passed by Cardinal 
Newman. ‘You will find me narrow and strong,’ was his own 
remark to a new sub-editor of the Dublin Review, ‘very narrow, 
and very strong.’ It is impossible to deny that his dialectical 
victory over the liberal Catholics was complete ; and impossible 
to withhold one’s tribute of sincere admiration from a mind so 
vigorous and so active, so straightforward and so courageous, 
so free from that subtlety which is closely allied to dishonesty 
and which poisons the dialectic of many within, and of many 
without, his communion. They that desire a specimen of his 
reasoning powers may be recommended to turn to p. 169, 
where they will find an argument that, from the Roman 
point of view, simply exhausts the vexed question, how far 
the civil magistrate should interfere to prevent the growth of 
heretical opinion. 

But while there was much in Ward to charm, it would be 
idle to deny that there is a side of his character which is 
almost repellent to what himself calls the ‘anti-Roman temper 
of Englishmen.’ The amazing thing about him is, not that he 
should have been carried away by the logical completeness of 
the Roman system, but that he should have been originally 
attracted and afterwards held fast to Popery much more by its 
ethics, by its hair-splitting about morals, by what, for want of a 
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better word, we may call its un-English aspect. In this regard 
he was more Roman even than the Romans; and he was ob- 
viously amazed and disappointed, with an apostate’s amaze- 
ment and disappointment, to find, after he joined the Roman 
communion, that the mass of those who already belonged to it 
were scarcely, if at all, more gushing, more hysterical, or more 
demonstrative about piety than their 1eighbours. This cold- 
ness he set himself as far as possible to dispel; and we 
confess that in the glimpses we get of his efforts in this direc- 
tion, and of his private devotions, we see little to choose 
between him and the ordinary dissenting tub-thumper. He 
freely allowed himself those frivolous and flippant irreverences 
(they scarce amount to blasphemies) which we have observed 
that Romans consider themselves privilged to indu'ge in (see 
p. 64); and we venture to assert that no Salvationist ever per- 
petrated a more indecent sentence than Ward’s remark to 
his daughter, as she was going to Benediction, ‘ Give my love to 
the Blessed Sacrament.’ 

It is precisely this side of Roman life and of Roman teaching 
which, we take it, will long prevent the Roman Church from 
gaining an ascendency in this island. He must indeed be 
a foolish person, to whom the magnificent idea of one 
Universal Church, which Rome has magnificently upheld, 
with all her matchless and unrivalled organisation, does 
not make a powerful appeal. Such an idea must cause 
an intelligent and right thinking man to turn in disgust from 
the Anabaptists and the Muggletonians, the Bible Christians 
and the Independents, and the thousand sects representing 
the dissidence of dissent, who glory in holding aloof from 
the rest of Christendom, and celebrate with loud self-gratula- 
tion, the fiftieth or the hundrcdth year, of their existence 
as schismatics. The same intelligent and right thinking 
man will willingly admit that, in its actual working out, the 
system of the Roman Church is not much, if at all worse, 
than that of any non Roman communion. He will not 
attempt to throw upon Popery the whole responsibility for the 
peculiar faults ofthe Spaniards, the Italians or the Irish, when 
that responsibility must be shared by far other causes, such as 
race, natural surroundings, climate and the like, and when these 
faults are counterbalanced by virtues which are rare in non- 
Roman communities. But our intelligent and right thinking 
man will also suspect that if the unspeakable horrors of the 
Inquisition (for the fir.s of Smithfield were, perhaps, only tit- 
for-tat) are indeed logically defensible, there must be something 
wrong with the premises that admit of so hideous a deduction ; 
he will look with abhorrence upon the insidious arts which are 
practised to make converts, and at the detestable and unblush- 
ing employment of the wisdom of the serpent which these 
involve ; he will shrink from a system which theoretically, at 
all events, interposes the hateful influence of a priest into the 
most sacred and intimate relations of life ; and finally when he 
reads at p. 71 of this book, how, when it came on to rain just 
when his daughter was going out, Mr. Ward said he was sorry 
for her disappointment, but he had no doubt she had taken the 
opportunity of laying up merit, he will make up his mind that 
with such a very queer and perverted system of ethics he can 
have nothing to do. 


THREE NOVELS 


The Refugees. By A. CONAN DOYLE. London: Longmans. 
Mrs. Falchion. By GILBERT PARKER. London: Methuen, 
Jaco Treloar. By W. C. PEARCE. London: Methuen. 


Mr. Conan Doyle knows how to tell a story ; he knows how 
to translate history into romance ; he has the faculty of selec- 
tion, arrangement, and ingenuity ; he is gifted with a fresh and 
hearty sympathy. In this Tale of Two Continents he has taxed 
his every faculty, he has employed his every gift with prodi- 
gality. His grasp is sure, his action broad, his good-humoured 
confidence in his methods conspicuous, his ingenuity ample and 
—daring. He has chosen a striking and brilliant period--the 
reign of Louis X1V.—rich in colour, turbulent with adventure: 
Nor has he scrupled to introduce the Grand Monarch himself, 
Madame de Montespan, and Madame de Maintenon, as well 
as the handful of Huguenots who are the real personages in 
this story of the Old and the New. If he had succeeded 
equally in both worlds he would have been more than 
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mortal. But one feels that the story should have moved in 
one country or the other—in France or in Canada. Again, in 
his first two volumes, you are most keenly interested 
in Louis, Madame de Maintenon, and Madame de Montespan : 
in the last volume these disappear, and the hero and heroine 
become the chief figures. Indeed, Louis and the others over- 
shadow the Huguenots for the first two volumes, while Du 
Lhut, the Iroquois, De La Noue, and Amos Green prevent 
the interest of the second volume from being concentrated, 
as it should be, upon the lovers. Yet this is said with the re- 
membrance that it is hard to lay by the book until the end, 
and that one has enjoyed an excitement intenser than whole 
libraries of the common novel could provide. 

Over the first part of the Refugees there lies the shadow of 
the great Dumas. It is impossible not to recall the Vicomte 
de Bragelonne ; and... .! Still, the relations between Louis and 
the growing power of the pious Maintenon ; the watchful, all- 
pervasive influence of the Jesuits ; the vacillating, testy, gener- 
ous, punctilious, character of the king himself—are well handled 
enough ; and the proposal of marriage to ‘ Scarron’s Widow’ is 
as decently managed, as the rescue by De Catinet and Amos 
Green of the disgraced De Montespan from the incredibly bar- 
barous purposes of her mad husband is adroit!y and boldly 
conceived. The rescue indeed hasa fine ring of adventure—and 
is a delightful relief, however unrestrained, from your modern 
tragedy of a hairpin. Herein lies one cause of our admiration 
for Mr. Conan Doyle. In his Micah Clarke and in his White 
Company he gave us a picture of life ‘in the open’: brisk 
action, healthy hate, wholesome love, and honest fighting. And, 
art aside, it is far better for us to read of the surpassing and 
hazardous fortunes of De Catinet and Adéle and Ephraim 
Savage, and Amos Green than to refine our sensibility away 
over the delicate manners of some young person from Brixton, 
or over the ‘ideal’ of a prig fresh from Elsmereland. We are in 
imminent peril of neurosis; we threaten to decline in joy 
upon Mr. Howells, his emotion and his moral; but we 
have the saving grace of sturdy animation. Scratch us and 
you stir the berserker or the hardy Saxon. That is why when 
we read of the Huguenot’s wonderful—and impossible—adven- 
ture with the iceberg, when we contemplate the cave and the 
irrepressible savage with his corn-cob pipe sitting on the sum- 
mit of disaster, we are more delighted than critical. That 
is why we love even the miraculous simplicity of Amos Green 
in France, laid on with a trowel : for, indeed, he is a youth of 
such rare resource, so accomplished a woodsman, so admirable 
a comrade, that we feel he was fooling the people in Paris and 
Versailles—and even Mr. Conan Doyle himself. That is why, 
without any reservation whatever, we do humbly admire the 
old Seigneur de la Noue, and the incomparable Du Lhut, best 
of friends, greatest of coureurs de bois, in all their words and 
works ; that is why the avenging friar in the Richelieu is more 
agreeable to us than the powerful Jesuits of the Court— 
Fenélon, and Frontenac than the great Louvois, or the 
Prince of Condé. Mr. Conan Doyle does not often handle 
puppets. He has the art of setting his characters in a re- 
creating atmosphere, and even when you get but a flashing 
glimpse of them, as of the Prince of Condé, the Dauphin, and 
the Flemish Bastard, you retain the impression of a thing of 
life ; of a human being, not of a Pepper’s Ghost. So much is 
this the case that even when the style and the venue change 
in the third volume, there is no sense of unreality : but, because 
the opportunity for freedom from historical restraint was greater, 
the reality increases. So much is it the case, that to the very 
last incident, one of the best, if not the most original in the 
book, you are carried along by a sense of immediateness, and a 
strong and vivid feeling of the actual. 

One who has read Pierre and his Peofle will begin a novel 
by Mr. Gilbert Parker with other expectations and inquiries 
than he has for the general run of fiction. He will not ask if 
Mrs. Falchion is better than the average novel, but if Mr. 
Parker in a two-volume novel is as distinguished and interest- 
ing as Mr. Parker in a short story. A modern insistence on 
specialism predisposes to a negative answer. On the one hand, 
you find here the qualities of the short stories, individuality of 
character, vividness of scene, impressiveness of incident, and 
you find these qualities welded into an artistic whole: the 
central character and central idea are really central, and the 
subordinate contributary factors kept in their place. On the 
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other, you insist on your right that in a fairly long romance 
the central idea shall be developed gradually and the psychology 
have, as it were, some continued rhythm. Long and short 
stories need a climax, but in the former the climax must be an 
inevitable result of each link in the chain of causation, and in a 
novel of character, as this is indubitably, several episodes, 
however impressive, are not enough. Herein Mr. Parker is a 
little at fault, as will be seen. To raise the point is merely to 
take him as a serious artist: it does not affect the cleverness 
and the actuality of his book considered in parts. Mrs. 
Falchion, the actual character, is a woman without a 
heart, attractive, clever, and exquisitely reasonable, one 
who refuses to live with or to bear the name of her husband 
since he became a felon to gratify her extravagance. She 
hears of his suicide without emotion. Later, a man appears 
who had loved her in vain, and his indifference excites her 
dormant passion. She has the hold of a terrible secret over 
him, and when she discovers his intended marriage with a 
girl... . you have your climax, and may e’en find the end for 
yourself. ‘This bald outline is merely to show the central idea, 
the development of an absolutely selfish woman. The reading 
of her is true and striking, but, as we hinted, the development 
seems to come overmuch in jerks. For the rest, such a 
character has the danger to the author of becoming a stage 
fiend : we trembled for Mr. Parker at first, but were soon re- 
assured. The tale is told by a young doctor, an unnecessary 
elaboration of machinery—the idea of shifting the author’s re- 
sponsibility, as it were, is prevalent and bad—a too agreeable 
person, disturbing the right perspective of sympathy. The 
rougher, more eccentric, and more uncivilised the characters 
are, the more human does Mr. Parker make them, and the same 
thing applies to his dialogue. It is easy to be misled by com- 
parative novelty, but probably it is not widely incorrect to 
judge that, for an impression of human beings, Phil Boldrick, 
a rough and ready Canadian hero, and his pal Tonga Sam, are 
worth most of the polite Europeans put together. To write a 
good novel you must, we take it, have either a vigorous imagina- 
tion or a delicate observation: unless we are wrong, Mr. 
Parker has both qualities. But J/rs. Falchion by no means 
represents the limits of his art. 

Mr. Pearce’s new book Jaco Treloar is a mixture of very 
good and pretty bad. The motive, one of uncommon 
daring, is merely excellent; but the treatment, in places 
quite admirable, is in places not admirable at all, but 
mistaken (as we think) in intention and in execution coarse 
with as it were a transpontine coarseness which has but to 
be perceived to bring you up with a round turn, and make you 
wonder if this be indeed the book of which you thought so 
highly some minutes back. In the same way Mr. Pearce’s 
English is now curiously unaccomplished and now miserably 
incorrect, while at other times and needs it is used to such 
purpose that you are blind to any such faults as it may have. 
The characters—with perhaps, the single exception of Jaco’s 
hero, who remains tco much a piece of analysis and too little a 
human being until his ending in the copse—are fresh in con- 
ception and of singular merit in execution. We have met no 
better and no more happily contrasted pair of sweethearts this 
long while back than Justin and Priscilla; Jaco herself is 
pure woman every inch of her, as Mr. Hardy’s women are— 
sometimes ; her husband Sil is well observed, well selected, 
well done ; the old man and his wife are sketched from—and 
to—the life; the village harlot, for the little one sees of her, 
is as good a piece of work as one need ask. The novel, in 
fact, just misses being very good indeed, It has such admirable 
stuff in it! It is so much less trenchant, affecting, and com- 
pulsive than (one feels) it might, and ought to, have been! 
There wants so little to make it better than it is! If, even, it 
had ended in fact where it ends in art—with the violent 
death of the adulterer! But the artist—who shall teach 
and be a law unto him saving himself alone? It is obvious 
that Jaco Treloar is but an experiment: that in Jaco Tre/oar 
Mr. Pearce is groping his way towards good work ; and that 
Jaco Treloar, set on the shelf and allowed to mellow and 
mature, might well have come to us—not halting and half-done 
and teeming with unuttered apologies but—radiant in com- 
pleteness, a piece of art, the best possible result of a right 
method and a notable accomplishment (for one takes con- 
ception for granted), And that it is not is, we take it, 
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simply the fault of circumstances. For, if it be true that a 
man need not publish his experiments, it is also true that 
there are times and occasions when a man must publish his 
experiments, or disappear. This new book of Mr. Pearce’s, 
this Jaco Treloar, is a case in point. To have withheld it 
might—nay, would !—have been to produce in the end a work 
of art. That itis not: though it is something that everybody 
with an eye for fiction ought to see. But it might have been 
so much more! One knows not, finally, whether to be com- 
passionate with Mr. Pearce—who, as we said, must publish 
or disappear—or wroth with the conditions which imposed 
upon him so abominable a necessity. 


FOR ONE MAN’S PLEASURE 


The Letters of a Portuguese Nun (Marianna Alcoforado). 
Translated by EDGAR PRESTAGE. London: Nutt. 


It was well to translate the letters of Marianna Alcoforado 
afresh, if to no other intent than to attract the attention of 
those who do not know them to an unique treasure. No one 
of the least emotional imagination, no one, it might almost be 
said, of any sexual experience, can read them without interest, 
admiration, and pity: interest in the rare opportunity in 
psychology ; admiration for the woman’s absolute candour, a 
pride beyond pride, as it were; and pity for a common but 
eternally moving history. Moreover, the letters are fairer game 
for a translator than is usual, since the original Portuguese is 
lost ; though, by good fortune, the French edition which Claude 
Barbin published in 1669 seems to be a word-for-word render- 
ing. But the book before us needs no such excuse, for the 
English is excellent throughout : we are only inclined to cavil 
—with hesitation—at the use of ‘religious’ as a substantive 
in the French sense, and—with decision—at the use of ‘ society’ 
as an adjective. The printing is that of Messrs. Constable at 
their very best—though the old-fashioned printing of ‘s’ is a 
little dubious : it is one of those questions which take you at 
once to first principles—and for his share in the matter Mr. 
Nutt must take a meed of sincere praise. The bibliography is 
curious, and there is added a reproduction of a work unearthed 
by Mr. York Powell and unknown to our chief libraries, a 
translation of the letters into English verse, rhymed heroics 
dating from 1713: it is neat and occasionally felicitous, albeit 
running into the platitudinous form somewhat characteristic of 
the measure ; it was very properly included. Mr. Prestage’s 
introduction is well written, informing, and consistent in its 
good taste, where to fall would be easy to most writers. And 
now for the matter itself. 

Roger |’Estrange in his translation published in 1678 gives the 
gist of the story with an effective restraint commoner then than 
now. ‘There was (it seems) an intrigue of Love carry’d on 
betwixt a French officer, and a Nun in Portugal. The Cavalier 
forsakes his Mistress, and returns for France. The Lady ex- 
postulates the business in five Letters of complaint, which she 
sends after him.’ It was not until 1810, when her name was 
found written in a copy of 1669, that the writer was known to 
have been Marianna Alcoforado, a daughter of a good family in 
Beja, and Nun in the Convent of Conception: the researches 
of Senhor Cordeiro (to whom Mr. Prestage confesses his great 
obligation) placed the identity beyond doubt. But the name 
of the man to whom they were written was known not many 
years after their publication. He was Nicholas Bouton, Marquis 
of Chamilly and St. Leger. In his introduction Mr. Prestage 
hardly does justice to this excellent husband (‘the best man in- 
the world, said St. Simon), this capable and brave officer of 
Louis XIV.—this pitiful hound. It is not so much for his 
desertion of Marianna that one finds it hard to speak of him in 
decent terms: that offence, blackguardly though it was, is 
somewhat over-common for one to be excited about it; it is 
for the publication—direct or virtual—of the letters. Of course 
to show any letter, expressing the intimate emotions of the 
writer and intended for the receiver alone, is dis- 
honourable; but we can hardly read a page of these 
and not pronounce that, every allowance for coarse- 
ness of grain and bluntness of perception and _ national 
vanity being made, the man who could read and not keep them 
to himself was one of the vilest beasts that ever disgraced 
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humanity. It is a foolish exercise, but a pleasant, to salute 
thus the memory of M. de Chamilly. ‘You surely, writes 
Marianna in the third of the four letters, ‘would not be so 
cruel as to make use of my despair to render yourself more 
agreeable, and to let it be seen that you have inspired the 
greatest passion in the world?’ Surely it took a woman to 
imagine the fact. A friend of his wondered how he could have 
inspired such a love. And ‘I allowed myself, writes the lady 
in her last Jetter, when she had somewhat cooled, ‘to be en- 
chanted by very mediocre qualities.’ But alas! it is no un- 
common thing that a coarse-minded and base-natured man or 
woman should attract the devotion of a fine and noble woman 
or man. And in this case you have the conventual seclusion— 
lax though it was at the time—and above all a woman of twenty - 
six who, very like, had heard little praise of her beauty and 
saw it professedly worshipped for the first time: she was but a 
child when she went into the cloister. ‘I was young; I was 
trustful. I had been shut up in this convent since my child- 
hood. I had only seen people whom I did not care for. I 
had never heard the praises which you constantly gave me.’ 
It is even easier to understand the man’s indifference. As she 
said, whom her love had driven mad but also made a philosopher: 
‘ Love of itself does not engender love,’ she was wholly his and 
at his mercy : with some natures in that case the transition to 
boredom is inevitable. 

It may not be altogether fanciful to imagine that two hundred 
and more years since they were written one yet feels a certain 
delicacy in analysing and quoting from these letters. They 
are passion raw and refined at once, and uncontrolled, and the 
more effective in that, though sincerity is often proved in them 
by confusion and repetition, they were clearly written by a 
woman of brains, by temperament and occasion self-searching. 
She thinks of the common refuge of abandoned lovers, but— 
we quote at some length for an example, and by way of 
justice to the translator: ‘Would a passion for another man 
fill my thoughts? Has mine had any power over you? Have 
I not experienced that a tender heart never forgets him who 
first made it know feelings it knew not that it was capable of? 
I have found all the feelings of such a heart are bound up with 
the idol it has created for itself... . that all the pleasures 
which it seeks, without any desire of finding them, serve only 
to convince it that nothing is so dear as the remembrance of 
its sorrows .. . . Even if I could hope for some diversion in 
a new engagement, and could find a man of good faith, I pity 
myself so much that I should have great scruples in putting 
the worst man in the world in the condition to which you have 
brought me, and although I may not be obliged to spare you 
I could not make up my mind to avenge socruelly ....’ The 
last part shows assuredly a mind rarely frank with facts, and a 
fine nature: the balm of vicarious pain is most often taken 
unconsciously. ‘I have grown so jealous of my passion that 
methinks all my actions and all my duties ought to have regard 
to you. Yes, I have scruples in not employing every moment 
of my life for you.’ There is a mark of feeling ; only once in 
the letters does it ring untrue: ‘I should kill myself or die 
of grief without were I assured that you were never having 
any rest, that your life was as anxious as mine... .’ it is 
dubious, or Marianna was more than woman. We have 
quoted enough, but must assert some few other qualities. You 
find the note surely indicative of love at its best, a passionate 
wish to find some excuse to justify an unworthy object of de- 
sire. There was this or that which mitigated his villainy—and 
then the excuse crumbles. This happens more than once, and 
is perhaps the most pathetic thing in the letters. Or else her 
reproach for his cold reply : why could he not have left her in 
uncertainty at least, and let her suppose her letters miscarried ? 
‘ Did I ever ask you to tell me the truth sincerely ?’ 

The letters are wondrous true and direct, simple and beauti- 
ful, and perhaps the more valuable reading in our own thin- 
lipped and timid time. Who has not read should read them ; 
who has read them should read again. 


THE WRITTEN PAGE 
Books in Manuscript. By FALCONER MADAN. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


Since the transmigration of the Cassowary and the duck- 
billed Platypus from Great Russell Street to Cromwell Road, 
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no specimens in the British Museum extort so much untutored 
admiration from the gapeseed as the illuminated manuscripts. 
Few stay to consider the conspicuous place occupied by these 
works, in the realm not merely of art but of history. In- 
deed, so well accustomed are we to the flood of printed matter 
which for four centuries has swamped the land that we are 
left to forget that prior to 1450 every record was written. 
We are vaguely conscious of our debt to Koster and Gutten- 
burg, to Caxton and Fust, but we hardly realise that it was 
the nameless man with a pen who preserved the masterpieces 
which these worthies were privileged to print Nor does the 
sentiment of a manuscript count for nothing. Original, it 
ever smacks of the author’s idiosyncrasy ; a transcript, it is 
hard if the copyist do not introduce, by chance or of purpose, 
some shadow of his time. In any case a perusal of the actual 
written page brings us more closely into touch with the age in 
which it was penned than can any printed book, so that when 
we find a written order of Charles I. cross-marked ‘for the 
printer’ we are brought flush with the Star Chamber and the 
Petition of Rights and not far from Naseby itself. For these 
reasons, Mr. Madan’s book is particularly welcome and useful. 
This erudite lecturer in medieval palieography has climbed 
down from his paleeographic chair, and is not ashamed to begin 
at the very beginning, as children say, and to tell us all about 
it. He admits at the outset that there is little room in his 
book for original matter, and less for proof. But he has striven 
to be precise and to avoid exaggeration. In fact he has 
written an elementary book for collectors of manuscripts and 
students of historical records, and in so technical a subject it 
is just as well to remember that we must learn to walk before 
we can run. 

The earliest written record is in the Ashmolean, and has 
little interest save its antiquity, which is close upon six 
thousand years. But we are loth to include Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics scrawled on terra-cotta among Books in Manuscript, 
and we gladly follow Mr. Madan in detail through the History 
of Writing in Western Europe. Here you find first the Roman 
Capitals, pure, clean, square-cut letters, declining later into a 
baser sort of so-called rustic capitals ; and these give place 
in their turn to Uncial, which still retains the capital character 
with the exception of the letters A, D, E, H, M,Q. Uncial 
is followed by Half-Uncial, in which the capital shape is lost, 
and the letters more nearly resemble our own small types. In 
the seventh and eighth centuries a kind of caligraphic Tower 
of Babel was in process of construction; there was a tendency 
towards national ‘hands,’ and in the Merovingian, Lombardic, 
and Visigothic handwritings all clearness and distinctness of 
style were like to have perished utterly. But Charles the Great 
intervened and saved the eyesight of posterity. With the help 
of Alcuin of York, whose Latin Bible is believed to be in the 
British Museum, the great king discountenanced ‘hands’ 
and substituted the Carolingian Minuscule. It may still be 
regarded as a model of clearness and elegance, it soon super- 
seded all others, for three centuries it underwent but little 
modification. But in the history of writing there is 
nought more striking than the position of Ireland in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. Irish missionaries and 
monks were found in all the monasteries in Europe ; industrious 
foreigners came over to Ireland to learn Greek ; in the seventh 
century, that century which Hallam calls ‘the Nadir of the 
human mind in Europe,’ there is found in Ireland ‘not only a 
style of writing, distinctive, national, and of a high type of 
excellence, but also a school of illumination, which on the 
combined lines of mechanical accuracy and intricacy, of 
fertile invention of form and figure, of striking arrangements 
of colour, has never been surpassed.’ Out of this century 
and out of Ireland came the Book of Kells, unquestionably 
the most elaborate existing specimen of early art. No 
wonder that the scribes formed a distinct and important pro- 
fession. How the ypappareis caddAcypapa of Greece and Rome 
worked we have little evidence, but Martial tells that for 
five denarii (3s. 6d.) a man might buy the whole of the first 
book of his Zpigrams. Fortunately, however, full details are 
recorded of the working of the Christian scriptorium. In a 
Benedictine monastery the scriptorium was a largeroom over the 
chapter-house. Artificial light was excluded, and admission 
Strictly forbidden to all except the scribes themselves and the 
higher officials of the abbey. The scribe provided his own parch- 
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ment, pumice-stone, pens, rulers, weights. He was forbidden ot 
make any alteration in his text, and strict silence was enjo red 
him. For six hours daily he sat at his work—his simple 
irresponsible task to copy letter for letter what was before 
him ; and yet for all that the chances against two consecutive 
leaves being correctly transcribed Mr. Madan asserts to be a 
hundred to one. His chapter on transcriptional error is not 
the least interesting in the book. For if we consider that every 
copyist must of necessity make many blunders, and each stc- 
ceeding copyist will not only repeat the errors of his pre- 
decessor but add a number of his own, we wonder not that 
there are so many mistakes, but that on the whole there 
are so few. The reason for the comparative accuracy of 
existing texts is this: that there are certain settled principles 
on which errors may be corrected and a list of those principles 
and the manner of their application is given by Mr. Madan. 
The sources of error are manifold and considerable skill is 
necessary for their detection. There are conscious errors and 
errors unconscious ; there are errors of sight—as when a copyist 
omits a line because of the two same endings, and his eye 
slips down to the second one; there are errors of memory, 
when between seeing and writing some unconscious cerebration 
intervenes ; there are errors of intellect ; and there is the con- 
scious error, which incorporates a marginal gloss with the 
body, or perpetuates a change of text for dogmatic reasons. 

Collectors will find the chapter on illumination the most 
valuable in Mr. Madan’s book. The bare written volume in a 
language we cannot translate, or a caligraphy we cannot 
decipher, fails to interest us, but interest and pleasure are 
doubled when the setting of the record is beautiful. The 
earliest writings, the Herculanean Papyri, and the Codex 
Alexandrinus (sac. v.), show the smallest amount of colour, 
nor does any distinction mark the beginning of new sentences, 
pages, and chapters. Then certain letters are made larger than 
the rest; in the next place they are coloured; then the ends 
and corners of the letters extend into the margin ; and at last 
the whole margin is tendrilled over with the offshoots of the 
initial letters. Next come the separation of the margin from 
the letters, the former receiving wholly independent treatment 
and design. Finally, room is made about the margin or 
above the text for a miniature, and in these miniatures the 
art of illumination reaches its highest point. Of classica] 
illumination no example survives. The earliest known 
are those of the Vatican Virgi/ and the //iad in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, both of the fourth century. 
Here you find simplicity and directness of aim ; the accessories 
are few, the colour is rich and abundant; there is little 
shading ; ornamented borders and initial letters are rare. Of the 
medizval period, beginning with Ireland in the seventh and on 
the Continent in the eighth century, the most splendid ex- 
ample isthe Book of Kells. The best period lies between 1250 
and 1550. ‘The old simplicity and purity vanished, the designs 
became costlier and more magnificent, as time went on. The 
ornamentation, tinged with the rich glow of the Renaissance, 
become more florid and rococo, and the art had reached its 
apogee by 1480. The magnificent productions of the early 
printing presses incorporated the better qualities of the manu- 
scripts, and the honourable profession of scribes and illuminators 
fell into desuetude. 

A chapter on literary forgeries, and another on the general 
treatment and cataloguing of manuscrpts, bring to a close the 
most valuable, if not the most interesting, of this series of 
Books about Books. The illustrations are entirely satisfactory ; 
the interior of a scriptorium in the fifteenth century shows the 
modus operandi of the scribe more vividly in a page than Mr. 
Madan can do in a chapter. 


THE LAND OF THIRST 


Gun and Camera in Southern Africa. 
London: Stanford. 


by H. A. BRYDEN. 


Forty or fifty years ago the world’s noblest hunting-ground 
lay within the limits of what now forms part of the Cape 
Colony and British Bechuanaland. Old-time naturalists and 
sportsmen were not above giving a touch of colour to their 
tales of the countless herds of antelopes, the great troops of 
tusked elephants, the richly barred companies of giraffe and 
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zebra that swaimed on the veldt or sheltered in the bush and 
forest within or beyond the line of the Orange river; the 
hippopotami that floundered in every deep pool : the lions that 
prowled for their prey by the sparse springs in the Land of 
Thirst. Yet what Le Vaillant and Gordon Cumming wrote of 
the South Africa and the South African game of their day was 
gospel in the main; and you are less surprised at the traces of 
fable than at the faithful adherence to fact in their tale of a 
land of wonders. Now all is sadly changed. The trek- 
Boer, the hide-and-tusk hunter, the diamond digger, and the 
gold prospector, the concession-holder, the ranchman, the 
modern sportsman have done their fell work. Few and rare are 
the spots south of the Limpopo where the elephant can be shot ; 
and presently the whole region south of the Zambesi will be too 
hot tohold him. The rhinoceros has fled the scene: the hippo 
only lingers in a few of the remoter lakes and streams. The 
true zebra still linger in the Drakenbergs ; but his cousin, the 
quagga, is probably extinct. Whole tribes of antelopes have dis- 
appeared, and others follow fast. The game of the veldt may 
be said to be moving away in a body, some quickly, some more 
slowly, either towards more northerly feeding grounds or off 
the face of nature. And with the others goes that strange and 
beautiful prodigy of the animal world, the giraffe. It is 
doubtful if in human knowledge it ever had its habitat 
south of the Orange. But it roamed the thirsty desert 
immediately to the north; and now except in unhealthy river 
bottoms on the Limpopo, you need search for it no nearer 
than the extreme west of Khama’s Country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Ngami and of its curious semi-effluent, 
the Botletli. There, in the thick forests of camelthorn that 
skirt the grassy plains on the ‘ Lake River’ considerable herds 
of the stately creatures still find shelter, with troops of elands 
and other large animals of the chase that, like themselves, 
can live for an indefinite time without resorting to the pools 
and river margins haunted by the hunter and the beast of prey. 

Thither, two seasons ago, went Mr. Bryden, who had 
approved himself a Nimrod and a naturalist on the nearer fields 
of the Karroo, and with him his friend and fellow sportsman, 
Mr. Dove. Before pushing into the waste they had, with a 
Mr. Mackay, spent some time in British Bechuanaland, 
shooting, taking charge of ranching stations, and studying 
with the aid of camera and notebook, the customs of Barolong, 
Bangwaketse, and other native tribes. Of the future of this 
region, snatched from chaos to become part of the British 
Empire and the vestibule to still more important countries 
beyond, Mr. Bryden speaks with enthusiasm and conviction. 
The land is of amazing fertility ; all it needs is water, and 
water can be found. Where it has been applied crops and 
fruit trees spring up as by magic, and the Crown Colony of 
Bechuanaland, as it is one of the most promising ranching 
countries in the world, might become the home of thousands 
of thriving Britons. The sportsmen next made a short 
excursion into the Transvaal, and were able to teach the Boer 
a lesson or two in steeple-chasing, and even in the use of the 
rifle. That surly Dutchman is beginning, so Mr. Bryden 
assures us, to lose his anti-British prejudices, under the spell 
of British gold. Not less important, perhaps, is the fact that, 
with the disappearance of the game, he has to practice ata 
target instead of a moving object and is no longer the marksman 
he was. Khama was the next South African personage with 
whom the travellers came in contact—Khama as he was settling 
down with his flocks and kraals at the new head town he has 
chosen for his people. And Khama they found to be, what 
every other visitor has reported him, a leader among a 
thousand. But Khama has been needlessly and most unjustly 
flouted and injured by the local British authority. He is still 
the Briton’s fast friend; but he is a man with a grievance, 
and the fact is of importance in a region where our friends are 
not too many and our hold is not too secure. With his 
generous aid, the travellers were provided with cattle-teams, 
guides, and hunters wherewith to cross the great ‘ Thirsts’ of 
the Northern Kalibari to the giraffe preserves on the Botletli, 
known in Livingstone’s time as the Zonga. Their labours 
and sufferings were great and their dangers not small; but the 
sport, the wild free life in the exhilarating desert air, and the 
opportunities they had of observing some of the most curious 
and interesting aspects of nature and natural history, amply 
made amends for all. 
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Future travellers may hold that Mr. Bryden, who lament, 
the wasteful destruction wrought by the Nimrods who preceded 
him, practised not as he preaches, when he happens to find 
himself in the presence of a group of giraffes cropping uncon- 
sciously the tender tops of the acacias, or has a chance of riding 
down a fleet troop of Burchell’s zebra. He partly owns the 
impeachment, but pleads in mitigation the incontrollable spirit 
of sport. And in his case at least there is this to be said: 
he observes as well as kills. His descriptions are spirited and 
accurate. Not the big game only, but the birds, the fishes, 
and the insects of the desert, become his prizes and the subject 
of his careful and intelligent study ; and he is full of useful 
hints for the traveller, the hunter, the fowler, and the settler, 
His photographs and sketches, capitally reproduced, are true 
transcripts of desert life and scenery. The book is one of the 
best of recent works on sport in South Africa. 


OLD AND NEW 


In Walt Whitman: A Study ( London: Nimmo), the late 
John Addington Symonds tells the secret of the American’s 
attraction for and influence upon himself ; discusses the several 
sections of his work in poetry; analyses his message to the 
world ; considers his merits and demerits as a writer: all very 
intelligently and for the most part with little or none of the 
thetoric, whether fanciful or frenzied, which was so long a prime 
essential in his work. True it is that, being himself, he must 
exaggerate ; and that to talk of the ‘countless clear and per- 
fect phrases’ which hang ‘like golden medals of exquisite work- 
manship and incised form in rich clusters over every poem’ that 
Whitman wrote, was to peril that ‘reputation as a critic,’ who 
has been trained in Greek and Latin classics, in the literature 
of Italy and France, and Germany and England, with which Mr. 
Symonds goes on to accredit himself—and justly—a few lines 
later. But there must ever be an allowance for enthusiasm, 
especially in the case of such writers as Mr. Symonds, in whose 
eyes sobriety is no virtue and flamboyancy no vice. For the 
rest, this ‘study’ is well worth pondering as well as reading. 
The thing is that Whitman be generally known and appreciated, 
and for all them that cannot or will not appreciate and know 
him out of his own mouth, there is no better interpreter than 
Mr. Symonds, no better guide to learning than this book. 

A Notable Woman, and other Sketches (London: Eden), by 
Mrs. Erskine Wemyss, contains four very charming historical 
essays. The first, which gives its title to the volume, deals 
with a remarkable and little known personage. Saint-Beuve 
(of course) has written about her, but to most English readers 
Madame des Ursius, or the Princess Orsini, née de la 
Tremouille, is but a name, a shade. The part she played in the 
troublous times when Peterborough was astonishing his friends, 
as well as his enemies in Spain, was of no small importance. 
Her official position was only that of Lady of the Bedchamber 
to King Philip’s wife, but she ruled Spain for several years, and 
did more to render Peterborough’s brilliant efforts of none 
effect than his Austrian prince or his troublesome allies them- 
selves. Mrs.Wemyss tells this gallant lady’s story in some detal, 
and her narrative, unambitious in presentment, is most enjoy- 
able reading. Careful as she is, Mrs. Wemyss is never dull, 
never unhumourous, never undiscriminating. The other essays 
—which deal with types so obvious as Messrs. André, Paul 
Jones, and Lord George Gordon—are all interesting. 

Mr. Laurence Housmann has arranged and edited a good 
Selection from the Writings of William Blake (London : Kegan 
Paul) for the ‘Parchment Library,’ a series for which Blake, 
who produced so much that is unreadable or unintelligible (or 
both) seems made. Mr. Housmann, who slaps your face with 
the vile word ‘fictional’ as early as his second sentence, is 
ambitious of scientific precision, and does not shrink from the 
use of a sort of pseudo-scientific terminology. But he gets no 
nearer to the secret of Blake than others before him, and now 
and then he lets drop a phrase which seems to hint that he is 
no better equipped for the work of explanation than the most of 
mankind. ‘So much,’ says he, ‘in the beauty of his (Blake’s) 
art that is... . difficult to comprehend.’ But beauty is 
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surely ro matter of ‘comprehending’ : it is a matter of feeling. 
You do not reason about beauty ; you enjoy and are content. 
Again, ‘any one unfamiliar with his history would hardly be- 
lieve that the spirit of delight which springs up everywhere in 
his poems and pictures was the utterance of a life lived almost 
entirely in the heart of London.’ And pray why not? Blake 
was no ‘realist’ that he should ‘ keep his eye upon the object,’ 
or have nothing to say. He was a visionary, and he had the 
poet’s eye, which, as we know, ‘doth glance from heaven to 
earth and earth to heaven,’ seeing only what it wants to see, 
and seeing that whatever and wherever situate its Jo/nt de mire. 
But, after all, no man was ever the worse for being explained ; 
and Blake wrote well enough sometimes -as the selection will 
shuw—to snap his fingers at the treatment. 

We have also received the tenth and last volume of the 
Cambridge Shakespeare (London: Macmillan), containing 
‘Pericles,’ the ‘ Sonnets,’ and so forth, and, if the paper were a 
little better, nothing but praise were possible for the best edition 
of our greatest poet on the new-book market ; 7e Humour of 
America(London: Scott), edited by James Barr; a new edition of 
The Bride of Lammermocr (London : Black), being the latest 
instalment of the excellent ‘ Dryburgh’ edition of Sir Walter ; 
anew edition of Far from the Madding Crowd (London: 
Sampson Low), being the first instalment of a re-issue of 
Thomas Hardy’s works, which is at once excellent and cheap ; 
a new edition, being the fifth, of Zhe Friendship of Books 
(London: Macmillan), by F. D. Maurice; a new edition of 
Whither ? (London: Griffith), by M. E. Francis; a new 
edition, being the fourth, of Zém (London: Macmillan) ; a 
cheap edition of 7here is No Death (London: Griffith), by 
Florence Marryat; a new edition, being the second, of Did 
Francis Bacon write ‘ Shakespeare’? (London: Banks); the 
new part, being the twenty-first, of the admirably illustrated 
edition of Green’s Short History of the English People (Mac- 
millan) ; the new part, being the fourth, of Johnson's Gardener's 
Dictionary (London : Bell), edited by C. H. Wright and D. 
Dewar; and S4 Pauls Cathedral (London : Innes), being the 
first of the ‘ Kyrle Pamphlets.’ 
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